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CARMEN BELLICOSUM. 


IN their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
While the grenadiers were lunging 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon shot: 
When the files 
Of the isles, 
From the smoky night encampment, bore the 
banner of the rampant 
Unicorn; 
And grummer, grummer, grummer, rolled the 
roll of the drummer, 
Through the morn! 


Then with eyes to the front, all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires; 
While the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashing redly 
Blazed the fires; 
As the roar 
On the shore 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the 
green-sodded acres 
Of the piain; 
And louder, louder, louder, cracked the black 
gunpowder, 
Cracking amain! 


Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Cannoneers ; 
And the villanous saltpetre 
Rang a fierce discordant metre 
Round our ears; 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With hot sweeping anger, came the horse- 
guards’ clangor 
On our flanks. 
Then higher, higher, higher, burned the old- 
fashioned fire 
Through the ranks! 


Then the bare-headed colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder-cloud ; 
And his broadsword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet-loud; 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the sea 5 redden at the touch 
of the leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the 
iron six-pounder, 
Hurling death! 
JUDGE McMAsTER. 
Knickerbocker, 1849. 
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A TRANSLATION. 


ON AN ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
MENTANA. 


Giosue Carducci, ‘‘Nuove Poesie,’’ 13. 


WHEN sad Mentana’s hour comes round with 
every year returning, 
Amid the monumental slabs that keep its 
memory green, 
The ghosts of those who fell arise, their 
hearts with anger burning, 
With sorrowing eyes amid the tombs they 
stand distinctly seen. 


No ghastly skeletons are they, but proper 
forms and stately, 
The rosy twilight undulates around them 
like a veil; 
From their far deeps the stars look down upon 
the brave sedately, 
The clouds of heaven around their heads in 
wreaths of victory sail. 


** Now when the mother mourns her sons on 
couch by memories haunted, 
Now when the spouse weeps her lost love 
thro’ nights of sleepless pain, 
Again we seek the upper air with breasts pure 
and undaunted, 
Once more to greet thee, Italy, to look on 
thee again. 


** As in the muddy pathway before his queen 
and lady, 
His silken mantle fine the knight laid down 
on bended knee, 
Our lives we gave up freely, in thy service 
ever ready, 
And yet thou livest unmindful of the sons 
who died for thee. 


‘*On others, O sweet Italy, bestow thy 
smiles, but never, 
Oh never, may the dead forget what they 
on earth loved best! 
And Rome is ours, the champions of her name 
are we forever, 
We on her lofty Capitol shall triumph ere 
we rest.”’ 


The vision fades, as melts away a faint cloud 
in the heaven, 
And as it fades a groan escapes Italian 
bosoms all; 
Her brightness and her harmony lays down 
the golden even, 
While the sad sound rolls sternly up the 


lofty Quirinal. 
Academy. M. R. WELD. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
COUNT BEUST.* 

Many and various are the distinctions 
of statesmen. The greatest are those to 
whom genius and opportunity come in 
equal and harmonious measure. One in 
a short career of thirteen years adds anew 
nation to Europe, and dies in middle age. 
Another is the last combatant in a strug- 
gle of three centuries. Long after his 
work is completed he remains the arbiter 
of Europe. One, in a time of reaction, 
supplies the world-wise caution and the 
hand-to-mouth expedients for keeping 
Europe quiet and repressing agitation. 
He succeeds in staving off the coming 
revolution, but leaves a name which is a 
byword to men of progress. Another is 
the champion of little causes, and fights 
hopelessly on the losing side. He sup- 
ports particularism when the party of 
unity is certain to triumph, and defends 
the weaker of two rivals against the inev- 
itable preponderance of the stronger. He 
may enjoy one moment of good fortune. 
A political arrangement framed as a com- 
promise, but more enduring than the cir- 
cumstances which brought it to birth, calls 
The service- 
able hand is ready. Without embarrass- 
ing traditions, or hampering enmities, the 
adroit contriver brings just the proper 
amount of wisdom, of pliancy, and of man- 
agement to his task. The champion of 
expiring forces finds himself evoking one 
which by an accident endures. Beust was 
not a Cavour, nor a Bismarck, nor a Met- 
ternich, but he will live as the creator of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

It must always be a disputed question, 
how far a statesman’s mien and bearing 
should correspond with his official char- 
acter. For domestic politicians this ques- 
tion is nowadays settled by the circum- 
stances of their lives. No Chatham of the 
present time secludes himself in the pri- 
vacy of a sick-room, any more than he 
makes a speech in velvet and ruffles. 
Pitt would not be now ashamed of letting 
romping children black his face in public, 


for some one to conclude it. 


* Memoirs of Friedrich Ferdinand, Count von 
Beust, written by himself. With an Introduction by 
Baron Henry de Worms, M.P. Two volumes. Lon- 
don, 1887, 
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nor would reporters be excluded from a 
dinner in which he vanquished all the com- 
pany in quoting Shakespeare. The inner- 
most details of Mr. Gladstone’s life are 
known to the world. He cuts his trees, as 
he reads the lessons, in public; he is pho- 
tographed with his grandchild on his 
knee, and his private table has few secrets 
for the curiosity of society. The whole 
life of the man is seen in its highest and 
in its most familiar aspects. Fierce in- 
deed is the light which beats upon the 
daily doings of an English or American 
political leader. But it is different with 
a minister for foreign affairs, especially 
in foreign countries. The imagination 
cannot so easily penetrate into the circle 
of his daily difficulties. He lives, or is 
supposed to live, in an atmosphere of 
treaties, alliances, European concerts, and 
Asiatic intrigues. ‘He speaks in tele- 
phones, writes in telegrams ; his nod is a 
command, and his commands are trans- 
lated into all the languages of the earth. 
When the Olympian comes forth from his 
armory, how is he to demean himself? He 
cannot make speeches without telling se- 
crets, and in secrecy lies his power. He 
must be guarded at once against the 
hungry stock-jobber and the scheming 
dowager. He has only two resources — 
frankness or frivolity. He may blurt out 
the deepest mysteries of state over his 
supper, dinner, or his pipe and porter, and 
no one will believe him. Cavour is so as- 
tute, they say, and Bismarck is so subtle 
that they are actors even in their shirt- 
sleeves. Or if our chancellor cannot 
compass this grand style, the art which 
conceals the art, he may pose as the spoilt 
darling of society. He may fall back upon 
his little feet, his taste in cookery, his 
velleity for scandal, his capacity for small 
talk ; he may be the only man on a sofa 
full of grandes dames and not whisper a 
secret ; he may write foolish epigrams in 
a foreign language which make it difficult 
to attach much importance to his de- 
spatches. There remains a third course 
of taciturnity and solemnity which is un- 
worthy of a great artist, and is more safely 
left to under secretaries and chargés d’af- 
faires. The world admires the versatility 
of the great man. No ordinary mind can 
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change at once from the combinations of 
high policy to the persiflage of a salon. 
The brilliancy which sparkles before our 
eyes must illuminate the wisdom of seri- 
ous hours. When the memoirs are pub- 
lished, the veil is lifted. The narrative of 
pubiic work is hopelessly dull; the wit 
which coruscated round it is stale and flat. 
The jaded reader feels that, after all, only 
a small modicum of wisdom is needed to 
conduct the affairs of the world. It is the 
taciturn observer who becomes the amus- 
ing and brilliant writer. Our interest in 
the chief actor is only kept alive by the 
intrinsic importance of the affairs in which 
he was engaged. 

These reflections naturally occur to us 
after reading the memoirs of Count Beust 
and Count Vitzthum, which appeared at 
about the same time, and cover much the 
same ground. As statesmen, the two 
men stand in very different. categories. 
Thousands know the name of one who 
never heard of the other. Yet while Vitz- 


thum’s memoirs, even in an English dress, 
sparkle with interest, and abound with 
wisdom and observation, those of Beust 
are almost unreadable in our tongue, and 


could not have been lively in their original 
language. Still, they cover, with knowl- 
edge and insight, an important but very 
obscure chapter of recent history, and 
that history we will endeavor to make in- 
telligible to our readers, even if we fail to 
make it attractive. 

Frederick Ferdinand, Baron Beust, was 
born at Dresden on January 3, 1809. His 
family came from the mark of Branden- 
burg, where their ancestral seat, Biiste, lies 
not very far from Schénhausen, the an- 
cient home of the Bismarcks. On the day 
of his birth, he tells us, he was drunk. 
His father, in delight at his arrival, sent 
the nurse a dozen of hock more than a 
hundred years old. The nurse, a: Wend 
who understood no German, thought the 
wine was for a bath, and used it for that 
purpose. The baby slept for twenty-four 
hours, and could eat no solid food for 
several years. Nevertheless it attained, 
after a life of hard work, to a good old 
age, seventy-seven years. His first years 
were spent in the decline of the first Na- 
poleon, and as a child of four, he may be 
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said to have been present at the battle of 
Leipzig. The courtyard of his father’s 
farm was full of armed men, who were 
leading off the cows, and he saw the Bash- 
kirs of the Russian army shooting with 
arrows at the windows. His grandmother 
told him stories of the roughness of Na- 
poleon’s manners; how when a guest at 
the palace of Dresden, sitting next to the 
queen, he ordered the chamberlain in the 
middle of dinner to serve the ices. Beust 
was at least educated for a statesman —a 
training which has become very rare in 
our day. At the age of seventeen he went 
to the University of Géttingen, which 
shares with Strasburg the distinction of 
having possessed at various periods a real 
school of politics. He attended Hugo’s 
lectures on Roman law, those of Eichhorn 
on German law, those of Hereen on his- 
tory, of Bouterwek on logic, of Sartorius 
and Saalfeld on politics, and of Blumen- 
bach on natural history. He attended six 
lectures a day —three times too much for 
our more languid English students — and 
took copious notes. After a year, he re- 
moved to Saxony, where society and bee1 
drinking occupied more of his attention. 
The good seed, however, which had been 
sown at Géttingen was not wasted. Saal- 
feld’s lectures on politics determined him 
to the diplomatic career. 

Beust entered the Saxon Foreign Office 
in 1831, when Europe was quivering from 
the shock of the July Revolution. The 
system of Metternich was rudely shaken, 
although it was able to hold out for seven- 
teen years longer. It is difficult to realize 
the terror with which the overthrow of 
the Bourbons was received throughout 
Europe. Calm-minded Germans, like Nie- 
buhr, saw in it the return of 1789, and 
prophesied another Reign of Terror, and 
another Napoleon. During his first ten 
years of duty Beust served in Berlin and 
Paris; the first, the stronghoid of legiti- 
macy, more conservative than Vienna it- 
self; the second, the centre of fashion 
and culture, where the sa/on had not yet 
become extinct, and the best female influ- 
ence reigned supreme. He dined, before 
his departure, with the king at St. Cloud, 
where Louis Philippe kept up his reputa- 
tion as a dourgeois monarch by carving at 
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his own table, and carving badly. Leav- 
ing Paris in 1841, he went to Munich, 
where he witnessed some of the last years 
of King Ludwig, a man of eccentric gen- 
jus, more at home in the back kitchen of 
the Botticella in the Trastevere at Rome, 
than in the council chamber of his resi- 
denz. Beust describes his fall in 1847 


brought about by his disastrous /éatson 
with Lola Montes, and immortalized in 
the epigram of a provost of King’s : — 


Thus spake Bavaria’s scholar king, 
Prepared to cut and run, 

‘*T’ve lost my throne, lost everything, 
*"QAwda, I’m undone.’’ 


It is more difficult to agree with him 
that Ludwig would have been elected Ger- 
man emperor in 1848. His fame as a 
dilettante and a Lothario would have ob- 
scured his reputation for patriotism and 
wisdom. At Munich Beust married a 
Catholic wife, and came almost immedi- 
ately afterwards to England as resident 
minister. He tells us that the greatest 
part of his diplomatic career was spent in 
this country, and that he looks upon it as 
his second home. His heart always re- 
joiced at the sight of Dover, although he 
was fully conscious of the dreary monot- 
ony of English life, and the lack of amuse- 
ment. Beust was well known in English 
society, and these pages may fall under 
the eyes of many who were personally 
acquainted with him. He was present at 
Sir Robert’s Peel’s victory on the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and at his defeat on the 
Irish Coercion Bill. He found a strong 
party opposed to those views of the devel- 
opment of Germany, with which his name 
was to be closely identified. Prince Al- 
bert, who was then taking that place in 
the politics of England and Europe which 
was to become more and more predomi- 
nant up to the time of his early death, was 
in favor of a united Germany under the 
supremacy of Prussia, in which Austria 
should play only a secondary part. The 
same views were held by Bunsen, the 
Prussian minister, and Prince Leiningen, 
the queen’s half-brother. They were 
strengthened in the background by the 
opinion of Baron Stockmar, who, from an 
obscure position, contrived to produce a 
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considerable effect in the affairs of his 
time. 

The great revolutionary storm of 1848 
called Beust from London to Dresden. 
The war of the Sonderbund in Switzer- 
land, in which the four forest cantons, 
together with Zug, Freiburg, and the 
Valais, were ranged against the others, 
and were secretly supported by France, 
Austria, and Prussia, was the first cause 
of the outbreak. When General Dufour 
had in less than a month crushed the se- 
ceding provinces, the courier sent to them 
by Guizot with advice and encouragement 
found the revolution at an end, and had 
to recross the Alps with his despatches 
unopened, the laughing-stock of Europe. 
The disgust thus aroused against Guizot, 
who, on the occupation of Cracow in De- 
cember, 1846, had declared the treaties of 
Vienna to be at an end, and who now used’ 
these same treaties as a pretext for sup- 
porting the Jesuits, gave a death-blow to 
the kingdom of July. Beust expresses a 
belief that, if Louis Philippe had shown 
his former energy of mind, and if the Duc 
d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville had 
been in Paris, the revolution of February 
might have been averted, and Thiers have 
taken quietly the place of Guizot. It is 
seldom that such far-reaching phenomena 
can be hindered or modified by such slight 
causes. The flame spread rapidly over 
Italy, Germany, Poland, and Ireland. It 
seemed at first as if timely concessions in 
Germany could avert further mischief. 
The demands made, in the first instance, 
upon the Baden Estates for freedom of 
the press, trial by jury, and a national 
army, were met by the appointment of a 
Liberal minister. The example was fol- 
lowed in Wiirtemberg and Saxony, and 
Beust was asked by the king to lend the 
weight of his experience to the conduct 
of foreign affairs when the other depart- 
ments of government were swayed by men 
who possessed more enthusiasm than 
knowledge. This compromise did not 
last long. The battle of the barricades, 
which, beginning on March 18th, raged 
for fourteen hours in the streets of Berlin, 
ended in the entire defeat of King Fred- 
erick William IV. He was forced to 
stand with bare head, his queen fainting 
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at his side, in the courtyard of the palace, 
while the bodies of the insurgents who 
had fallen at the barricades were carried 
by in procession. 

The victory of the Liberals demanded 
new sacrifices, and Beust made way for the 
Radical Pfordten, and returned to Lon- 
don. He expresses a belief with charac- 
teristic optimism that, had he continued 
in office, he could have averted the storm. 
To the embassy at London was soon 
added that of Berlin, so that Beust, astride 
across the North Sea and the flats of En- 
gland and Germany, obtained from Lord 
Palmerston the nickname of “the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes.” As Beust passed through 
Frankfort, on his way to Dresden and 
Berlin, the National Assembly which had 
been elected to draw up a constitution for 
Germany was sitting in the Church of St. 
Paul. He attended a meeting, at which 
he expected a discussion as to whether 
the Germany of the future should be a 
republic or a monarchy. No member 
was allowed to speak more than ten min- 
utes, and if Beust had not decorated his 
hat with the national cockade of black, 
red, and gold, his diplomatic character 
would not have saved him from insult. He 
found Berlin, which even in our own days 
looks as if the soldiers had just captured 


it, in the hands of the civic guard without 
auniform. Here he heard of the victories 
of Radetsky, the Austrian field-marshal, at 
Custozza and Goito, and of the occupation 


of Milan. On October 30th, 1848, Vi- 
enna was stormed by Windischgratz, and 
a week later Robert Blum, the child and 
darling of the people, the leader of the 
Left in the Frankfort Assembly, the im- 
passioned speaker in the Aula of Vienna, 
and the fearless combatant in the free 
corps, was shot as a rebel. Beust hap- 
pened to be in company with Bismarck 
for the first time, when the news of Blum’s 
execution arrived. He characterized it 
as a blunder, a verdict which experience 
has justified; but Bismarck said, either 
with passing cynicism or in sober earnest : 
“ You are quite wrong ; if I have an enemy 
in my power, I must destroy him.” Beust 
was not likely to forget this in after years. 
A few days later General Wrangel en- 
tered Berlin without a struggle, the Par- 
liament was dissolved, and the old condi- 
tion of things was re-established. A 
reaction followed throughout the German 
States, and, carried back by the wave, 
Beust was again appointed minister for 
foreign affairs, 

From February, 1849, to August 19, 
1866 — seventeen years and a half —the 
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life of Beust is inseparable from the his- 
tory of his native country; for the last 
thirteen of them he swayed its destinies 
as prime minister. A new outbreak was 
at hand. The National Assembly at 
Frankfort had great difficulty in deter- 
mining the crucial questions of the con- 
stitution, what should be the limits of the 
new empire, and who should be the head 
of the State. It was at last settled that 
there should be an upper and a lower house 
elected by popular suffrage, and that the 
head of the State should bear the title of 
emperor of the Germans, which should be 
hereditary in his family. It was agreed 
that this post should be offered to the 
king of Prussia. It was obvious that this 
step would exclude Austria from the new 
empire. Indeed, no sooner was the de- 
cision of the Assembly announced, than 
the Austrian Diet which had been sitting 
at the archbishop’s palace at Kremsier in 
Galicia was dissolved, and a public decla- 
ration was made that, in any future ar- 
rangements, the Austrian Empire would 
remain one and indivisible. The Frank- 
fort constitution was accepted by Baden 
and twenty-seven other governments, but 
was regarded with suspicion by Sax- 
ony, in company with Bavaria, Hanover, 
and Wiirtemberg. These south-German 
States were not ready to acquiesce in the 
exclusion of Austria, nor in the supremacy 
of Prussia. The Saxon Chambers were 
ready to accept the constitution ; but, by 
Beust’s advice, the king deferred his con- 
sent. The immediate result of this was 
the insurrection of May, 1849. Beust, 
however, thinks that acceptance of the 
constitution would not have prevented the 
outbreak; and he instances the case of 
Baden, which had to undergo for several 
weeks what Dresden suffered only for six 
days. The Saxon Parliament was dis- 
solved on April 30. On May 3 the popu- 
lace attacked the arsenal, to furnish them- 
selves with arms, but were driven back by 
the soldiers. The citizens arrived ; bar- 
ricades were erected in all the streets. 
On May 4 the king retired to the fortress 
of K6nigstein. A provisional government 
was formed, with a Liberal, Tzchirner, at 
its head. The movement rapidly changed 
its character, and the red flag was substi- 
tuted for the German tricolor. Beust 
passes over this episode lightly, but tells 
us that he went to Berlin for assistance to 
suppress the rising. The Prussian troops 
made their appearance on May 6, but took 
three days in conquering the barricades. 
The old Opera House, and part of the 
Zwinger Palace, were burnt down, Hap- 
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pily, the “ San Sisto” of Raphael did not 
Filla victim to the flames. On the even- 
ing of May 9 the great barricade at the 
entrance of the old market was carried, 
the insurrection was at an end, and the 
insurgents had to provide for their per- 
sonal safety. Among the fugitives was 
Richard Wagner, who had been conductor 
at the Dresden Opera House. He took 
refuge in Switzerland and France, and 
Beust was able, some years later, to allow 
him to return to Dresden. 

Immediately after the insurrection Beust 
went to Berlin, to prepare that amended 
form of the Frankfort constitution, which 
was known as the League of the Three 
Kings. It was mainly the work of Gen- 
eral von Radowitz, who represented Prus- 
sia. The three kings were the monarchs 
of Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover; Austria 
and Bavaria would have nothing to do 
with it. The principal alterations were 
that the new federal State was to be con- 
fined to those countries which accepted 
the constitution, and that the emperor of 
the Germans was changed into the presi- 
dent of a Board of Princes, each having a 
vote. In other respects the constitution 
received a more conservative character 
than before. It was understood that the 


presidency was to be in the hands of Prus- 
The antagonism between the two 


sia, 
leading States of Germany nearly led to 
war. The conflict, which eventually broke 
out in 1866, was nearly ripe for explosion 
sixteen years earlier. The Chambers, 
called into existence by the League of the 
Three Kings, met at Erfurt in March, 
1850. Austria, as an answer to the chal- 
lenge, summoned a plenary assembly of 
the German Diet to meet at Frankfort in 
September. Thus two governing bodies, 
each claiming to be supreme in Germany, 
were ranged in opposition; the Board of 
Princes, under Prussia, Saxony, and Han- 
over, and the Diet, under Austria, Bavaria, 
and Wiirtemberg. Two burning questions 
awaited the solution of both assemblies ; 
the war between Denmark and the duch- 
ies in Schleswig-Holstein, and the consti- 
tutional struggles in electoral Hesse. 
Hassenpflug, the prime minister of this 
little province, was posing as a Strafford 
in miniature. The Chambers refused sup- 
ply until the budget was laid before them. 
They were dissolved, and new Chambers 
elected, which pursued the same course. 
The collection of imposts was ordered by 
edict. The officers of the customs refused 
to recognize a command which violated 
the constitution, and the law courts ceased 
to enforce the use of stamps. Hassen- 
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pflug, nothing daunted, pronounced Hesse 
to be in a state of siege. The officials 
and the people maintained a passive re- 
sistance. The electoral court removed 
from Cassel to Wilhelmsbad. When a 
military dictatorship, established under 
General von Haynau, attempted severe 
measures, nearly the whole of the officers 
in the Hessian army resigned their com- 
missions. The three monarchs who met 
at Bregenz in October, 1850, the emperor 
of Austria, and the kings of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, determined to put down this 
disturbance. An imperial execution was 
ordered, and an army of Austrians and 
Bavarians entered Hesse. Prussia, pro- 
testing against this outrage, occupied 
Cassel, and the armies of the two great 
German powers were ranged opposite to 
each other at Fulda. The thunder-cloud 
was dissipated just as it was about to 
burst. The Hessian officials were com- 
pelled to give in, by billeting soldiers on 
them. A conference was held at Olmiitz 
in November, which determined that 
Austria and Prussia should act together, 
both in Hesse and in Schleswig-Holstein, 
for the restoration of peace. Strangely 
enough, the compromise was regarded as 
a humiliation of both parties. Prussia 
was forced to carry out the measures of a 
government opposed to her in principles 
and politics, and Austria lost the oppor- 
tunity of dealing a fatal blow to Prussia, 
and placing herself, once for all, at the 
head of Germany. 

Beust received the news with a coun- 
tenance which made his doctor think that 
he had got the jaundice. He felt like a 
man who loses a game of whist by his 
partner’s bad play. According to the au- 
thority of Prince Bismarck and the present 
emperor of Germany, Prussia was quite 
unprepared, and the Austrians. might have 
occupied Berlin. In Beust’s. opinion, the 
war of 1850 would have beem shorter than 
that of 1866, and Prussia would have been 
defeated, and would not have lost a single 
village. One of the reasons for hesitation 
was undoubtedly the youth of: the emperor 
of Austria, who had just: come to the 
throne with a policy of peace and progress. 
The conferences of Olmiitz. were con- 
tinued at Dresden by Schwarzenberg and 
Manteuffel, under the eye of: Beust. 
Their object was to find) some means of 
reconciling the views of: Austria and 
Prussia, as to the organization of German 
unity. They led to no result. Beust 
himself was in favor ef: what was called 
the Cursus, that is, the alternate presi- 
dency of the two great powers. Count 
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Buol, described by Metternich as a knife 
with a sharp point without an edge, took 
the place of Schwarzenberg, and perhaps 
contributed to the failure of the negotia- 
tions. Shortly after this, Beust met Bis- 
marck for the second time. He takes 
pains to tell that he and Bismarck are not 
to be considered rivals, but were in reality 
excellent friends. He quotes Bismarck’s 
opinion of him as “his most unbiased and 
amiable opponent,” but at the same time 
he reminds us that Bismarck once said in 
a circle of friends, that in estimating his 
enemies he first deducted their vanity, but 
that when he did so with Beust, nothing 
remained. 

It is difficult in these memoirs to resist 
the impression that Bismarck’s observa- 
tions had a basis of truth. In 1852 the 
emperor Nicholas of Russia came to 
Dresden, and Beust saw him for the first 
time. With his magnificent appearance, 
his engaging manners, and large, blue, 
clear, and penetrating eye, he impressed 
Beust powerfully as a commanding per- 
sonality. Beust gave him advice, which 
he believes would have prevented the 
Crimean war, namely, to recognize the 
French emperor not only as Louis Na- 
poleon, but as Napoleon III., and to call 
him mon bon frére. Unhappily, Nicholas 
was deaf to his subtle arguments. In 
August, 1854, King Frederick Augustus 
was thrown out of his carriage in the 
Tyrol and killed, and was succeeded by 
his brother John, the learned “ Phila- 
lethes,” whose simplicity of character and 
charm of conversation once induced his 
fellow-travellers to believe that he was 
indeed “le premier dentiste de 1l’Alle- 
magne.” His accession was coincident 
with the Crimean war, aconflict in which 
Saxony took no part. Beust is of opinion, 
that if Count Buol had occupied Little 
Wallachia as soon as the Russians crossed 
the Pruth, the war might have been 
averted. Schwarzenberg, he says, would 
have done so. Instead of this, Austria 
made a fatal blunder by allowing Sardinia 
to take part in the war, with the object of 
gaining a footing at the Congress which 
would conclude it. Had there been an 
Austro-Russian war, it is probable that 
Bismarck would have succeeded in bring- 
ing about a Prusso-Russian alliance. The 
emperor of Austria was so far personally 
inclined for war, that had not Sebastopol 
fallen when it did, he might have been 
drawn into it. The young emperor of 
Russia would not have made peace, even 
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envoy to persuade him to do so, at the 
request of Napoleon III. 

The Crimean war was followed, at no 
very long interval, by the war of Italy. 
It was, in Beust’s view, a natural conse- 
quence of the Treaty of Paris, which left 
Russia too powerful, while it excited the 
hopes of Italy and the ambition of France. 
Mr. Gladstone once said to Beust, “ The 
Crimean war was a great mistake.” ‘ Not 
in the least,” he replied; “ but the Treaty 
of Paris was a great blunder.” Whilst 
the storm was gathering between France 
and Austria, Beust was visiting Berlin, 
Paris, and London, and had therefore a 
good opportunity of observing the state 
of public opinion. The Prussian govern- 
ment was not well disposed towards Aus- 
tria, but they seemed inclined to assist 
her if France interfered actively on behalf 
of Italy. At Paris, Beust did his best to 
assure the emperor that an attack upon 
Austria would not be regarded with indif- 
ference by the States of the German Con- 
federation. In London, Beust found Lord 
Derby and Lord Malmesbury favorabl 
disposed towards Austria, and althoug 
there was no chance of shaking England 
in her firm position of neutrality, yet he 
obtained an assurance that the ministry 
would not be opposed to a demonstration 
of Prussia upon the Rhine against France. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg was ready to 
advise Prussia to cross the Rhine, if 
France attacked Austria, Very different 
were the opinions of Lord Palmerston 
and the Liberal leaders. Their advent to 
power in the following month determined 
unequivocally the attitude of England, 
whilst Beust was abashed by the out- 
spoken judgments of the prince consort, 
which, whether right or wrong, have been 
fully justified by events. The prince dis- 
me ge a deeply rooted hatred of Austria, 
and said that it would be a blessing to 
Germany if Austria was so far weakened 
that she should be no longer a rallying- 
point for the smaller German States, and 
if she could be driven altogether from the 
Confederation. The Federal constitution 
he considered full of faults. Germany had 
no sovereign to represent her abroad, or 
to command her armies ; the only possible 
solution was that the king of Prussia 
should become German emperor. These 
opinions are the more remarkable, because 
the prince consort did what he could to 
avert the Italian war, and because he had 
a deep-rooted distrust of Napoleon III. 
Austria lost whatever good opinion she 
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Sardinia to disarm, and by invading Sar- 
dinian territory. Beust thinks that, in 
spite of this, if Austria had applied to the 
Federation, the smaller States would have 
been willing to assist her. 

After the war was over, Beust made 
another attempt to include Austria in the 
Federation, by proposing that the Federal 
Diet should meet twice a year—in the 
spring at Regensburg, under the presi- 
dency of Austria, and in the autumn at 
Hamburg, under the presidency of Prus- 
sia. There was also to be a representative 
assembly of German Parliaments. The 
plan met with no success. Austria was 
decidedly hostile, and Berlin, although 
very polite, was sarcastically cold. The 
settlement of the rivalry between Austria 
and Prussia was to pass into stronger 
hands. In September, 1862, Bismarck 
became prime minister of Prussia, and 
rapidly put into action the schemes which 
he had long been maturing for placing 
Prussia at the head of Germany. One of 
Bismarck’s first steps was to join with 
Russia in an agreement to put down the 
Polish insurrection of 1863. The Prus- 
sian intervention did not take place, be- 
cause there was a fear lest France might 
seize the opportunity to stir up a Euro- 
pean war. Austria naturally threw herself 
on the other side, and, in conjunction with 
France and England, sent a note to St. 
Petersburg, urging that a reasonable de- 
gree of freedom should be given to the 
Poles. Saxony was invited with other 
States to join in this intervention, but 
declined to do so. A similar reply was 
sent to the proposal of Napoleon III. for 
a European Congress — a proposal which 
was wrecked on the reluctance of England 
to throw the affairs of Europe and the 
Treaties of 1815 into the melting-pot. 
Beust is of opinion that Austria again lost 
an opportunity. She ought to have antici- 
pated Prussia in assisting Russia in put- 
ting down the rebellion, and so earned a 
debt of gratitude which would have been 
useful to her in times of trouble. If this 
course was impossible, it would have been 
better to have joined England and France, 
without reserve, in helping to establish an 
independent Poland. The true policy 
was either to befriend Russia or to weaken 
her, so that she could be no longer for- 
midable. As it was, Prussia treated the 
Polish refugees with severity, while Aus- 
tria treated them with kindness, thus los- 
ing the confidence of Russia which Prussia 
acquired. 

The emperor of Austria, having given a 
constitution to his own dominions, sum- 
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moned the German princes to meet him 
at Frankfort, in order to discuss the re- 
form of the Federal Constitution. The 
invitation was warmly responded to, and 
might have costinend te friends of Aus- 
tria in the belief that she could yet be, 
as of old, the leader of Germany. The 
sumptuous processions, the banquet in the 
Rémer, the splendid fireworks, made a 
deep impression on Beust’s mind, and 
convinced him how important was the 
position of Austria, But, in fact, the 
meeting was two years too late. Prussia 
refused to attend — it is said after the king 
of Prussia had given his word to the em- 
peror at Gastein that he would be there ; 
and the Duke of Baden, a firm supporter 
of Prussian interests, refused his consent 
to the decision of the Congress. Nothing 
was effected, excepting a few reforms in 
posts, currency, and customs. Beust has 
something to tell us about the king of 
Prussia’s refusal. King John of Saxony 
went to Baden, to request the king to 
come to Frankfort. Beust went with him, 
and dined with Bismarck. Bismarck said, 
“ You come to drag us down to perdition ; 
you will not succeed.” The king was 
much put out at having so respectable a 
person as the scholar monarch sent to 
fetch him. “Ifthey had sent my son-in- 
law,” he said, “I could have scolded him; 
but they actually send me the venerable 
king of Saxony.” 

A far more important matter was to 
bring the great dispute between Austria 
and Prussia to a conclusion. Frederick 
VII., king of Denmark, the last in male 
descent of the house of Holstein, died 
on November 14, 1863. His uncle, the 
crown-prince Ferdinand, had died in the 
previous June, and the family was now 
represented by Louisa, Princess of Hesse 
Cassel, who had married in May, 1842, 
Christian, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg. This Prince 
Christian had been by the protocol of 
Warsaw, June 5, 1851, and the Treaty of 
London of May 8, 1852, recognized as 
king of Denmark, including the duchies 
of Schleswig-Holstein, on the failure of 
the Holstein line, whereas, according to 
the strict laws of inheritance, the crown 
should have passed to Frederick Christian 
Augustus, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, 
who represented the distantly related but 
elder line of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg. The provisions of 
the Treaty of London were accepted by the 
great powers, and by Sweden, and also by 
several of the smaller German States, such 
as Hanover, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg; 
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but not by the German Diet. After the 
death of the hereditary prince, the title of 
Prince Christian was acknowledged by 
the Danish Parliament, which did not, 
however, bind the duchies, whereas it 
was contested by the house of Augusten- 
burg. Was then the new king of Den- 
mark to succeed to the duchies as well 
as to the crown, and were these to be inte- 
gral parts of the Danish kingdom, as the 
Treaty of London had without doubt in- 
tended? It would exceed our limits to 
explain, even shortly, the complicatea 
history of the Scnleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that Schleswig was 
mainly Danish, Holstein entirely German. 
Indeed, the latter duchy was an integral 
part of the German Empire, and had a 
representative at the Diet. At the same 
time the two duchies had, by a long pre- 
scription, been inseparably joined to- 
gether, and attached great importance to 
that union. Attempts had been made by 
the late king of Denmark to extirpate the 
German element in Schleswig ina man- 
ner which appeared to violate the consti- 
tution, and this action had been resented 
by the Diet. The Prince of Gliicksburg 
ascended the Danish throne as Christian 
IX., and under the pressure of Copenha- 
gen confirmed the obnoxious constitution 
of his predecessors. The prince of Au- 
ustenburg proclaimed himself Duke 
rederick VIII. of the united duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, and drew to him- 
self the sympathies of the whole of Ger- 
many. ‘The popular song, “ Schleswig- 
Holstein, sea-surrounded,” attained the 
position of a national hymn. The Diet 
took the side of the duke. Federal troops 
crossed the Elbe, and occupied the duch- 
ies of Holstein and Lauenburg, the Danes 
— before them and avoiding a con- 
ict. 

Prussia and Austria then proceeded to 
stronger measures. They demanded the 
abrogation of the Constitution of Novem- 
ber, which put an end to that union be- 
tween Schleswig and Holstein which was 
regarded as the fundamental basis of the 
Treaty of London. On the refusal of the 
king of Denmark, the duchy of Holstein 
was occupied by the allied armies in Feb- 
ruary, 1864. They crossed the Schlei, and 
approached the Dannewerk, the great 
earthwork which runs from east to west 
along the south of Schleswig, which was 
evacuated by the Danes, who retreated to 
the lines of Diippel, but did not succeed 
in completing this movement without an 
engagement, 

lt is well known that the occupation of 
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Schleswig-Holstein nearly brought about 
a war between England and Germany. 
According to Count Vitzthum, it was pre- 
vented by the firmness of the queen and 
the Conservative leaders. Lord Palmer- 
ston, he says, was ready to go to any 
length to defend a treaty of which he had 
been the author. His plan was to attack 
the North Sea and Baltic provinces of’ 
Germany with half the English fleet, and 
Trieste and Venice with the other half, to 
subsidize Mazzini and Garibaldi against 
Austria in Italy, and Kossuth in Hungary, 
The queen is said twice to have refused 
the draft of a threatening speech from 
the throne, and only to have approved 
the colorless words which were actually 
spoken the day before the opening of Par- 
liament. The war in Denmark continued 
beyond the limits which were at first ex- 
pected. The lines of Diippel, “a second 
Sebastopol,” were attacked and stormed 
on April 18th, the Prussians losing twelve 
hundred men, and the fate of the war was 
virtually decided. Beust does not defend 
the action of the two German powers. 
In his opinion they were inconsistent in 
attacking a monarch of their own creation, 
and cowardly in assaulting a weaker State. 
Denmark also was wrong in fighting, but 
that, he says, was owing to Bismarck’s un- 
scrupulousness, who told him at Gastein 
that in order to force the Danes into resist- 
ance, he had made them believe that 
England had promised her intervention in 
the event of open hostilities, whereas she 
had done nothing of the kind. There is 
little doubt, from subsequent events, that 
Austria was duped in a similar manner. 
When an armed intervention was found 
impossible a conference was held in Lon- 
don, at which Austria and Russia con- 
sented to be present. Beust attended as 
the representative of the German Feder- 
ation, but did not arrive till after the first 
sitting. He was not well received by 
Lord Palmerston, who, on being intro- 
duced to him by Mr. Murray, our minister 
at Dresden, took no notice of him, but 
went on with his conversation. Beust 
never entered Cambridge House again. 
He attributes some of the English feeling 
in favor of Denmark to the popularity of 
the Princess of Wales, and says that thou- 
sands of people used to assemble every 
day opposite Marlborough House to see 
her take her morning drive. The queen, 
however, came to the rescue. Although 
her Majesty was at that time living in the 
strictest retirement, Beust was invited to 





spend two days at Osborne. From that 
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found the queen thoroughly versed in all 
the intricacies of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and determined to prevent any 
hostile action on the partof England. At 
the conference itself Lord Russell was so 
ignorant of French that Lord Clarendon 
was obliged to be the real president. The 
general opinion is that the conference had 
noresult. Beust, however, protests against 
that view. Austria wished to maintain 
the arrangement of 1852, by which the 
duchies were placed under Denmark. 
Beust insisted upon their being secured 
to Duke Frederick. He believes that, if 
that arrangement had been carried out, 
the war of 1866 would have been avoided. 
He does not appear to be aware that he 
was unconsciously playing into the hands 
of Bismarck, who had determined, long 
before, the course which events should 
take. The second duty of the conference 
was to determine where the frontier line 
between Denmark and the duchies should 
be drawn. France was strongly in favor 
of settling this by a plébiscite, a view 
which was supported both by Beust and 
Bernstorff. It was resolutely opposed by 
Austria, who was afraid lest the principle 
of a popular vote might some day be ap- 
plied to Italy. War broke out again, and 
the conference came to an end. 

The submission of Denmark was fol- 
lowed by the Treaty of Vienna, in which 
the Confederation was not represented’ 
Saxony and Hanover were jostled out of 
the way, Rendsburg, then garrisoned by 
them, being occupied by six thousand 
Prussian troops under Prince Frederick 
Charles, when, by the intrigues of Bis- 
marck and the intervention of Austria, the 
Federal execution was determined to be at 
an end. Beust, either from temper or 
prudence, withdrew his troops by a cir- 
cuitous route through Hanover, Hesse, 
and Bavaria. The king of Denmark sur- 
rendered the duchies to the king of Prus- 
sia and the emperor of Austria, while the 
Duke of Augustenburg and the German 
Federation were left equally out in the 
cold. By the convention signed on Au- 
gust 14th, 1864, Lauenburg was sold to 
Prussia by Austria for two millions and a 
half of Danish thalers, Austria was to 
occupy Holstein, and Prussia Schleswig ; 
while Prussia was to have possession of 
the harbor of Kiel, with the right of forti- 
fying it, and other privileges. When 
Beust visited Gastein, just after the con- 
clusion of the convention, Bismarck said 
to him, ‘“ We have made a less combusti- 
ble arrangement with Austria.” To any 
observant eye the arrangement was en- 
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tirely unworkable. Austria placed be- 
tween two districts in the occupation of 
her rival was sure to be crushed out, and 
any disputes which arose in the double 
administration of the duchies would be 
interpreted to her discredit. It would 
have been better if Austria had listened 
to Beust’s advice, and refused to share in 
the occupation without having received 
the mandate of the German Confederation. 

The Federation itself was on its last 
legs. Austria who, ee by the zgnis 
Jatuus of her great ally, had assisted in 
discrediting the Bund and covering it with 
ridicule, returned to it in her extremity. 
Pressed hard by the interference of Prus- 
sia in Holstein, she proposed the mobili- 
zation of the Federal forces. The central 
States supported the motion, but Prussia 
declared that it was a violation of the Fed- 
eral constitution. Before this, Prussia 
had violated the constitution still more 
glaringly, by making an alliance with Italy 
_on the condition of her attacking Austria, 
War was inevitable, and Saxony in com- 
mon with her neighbors began to arm. It 
is hardly worth while to discuss, with 
Beust, how far the disappearance of the 
Federation was a loss to Germany. The 
substitution of a great State for a number 
of smaller States belongs probably to that 
class of events which, except in point of 
time, are independent of individual efforts. 
It may be doubted whether Germany at 
the present day holds the rank in science, 
literature, and art, which she held twenty 
years ago. The smaller courts were cen- 
tres of culture, and the absorption of the 
intellect of the nation in politics and com- 
merce has impoverished other channels 
of activity. The earliest German railways, 
Beust tells us, were the creation of Bava- 
ria and Saxony. By the predominance of 
a single power the spirit of useful emula- 
tion amongst independent sovereigns has 
been checked, and war with Austria had 
in all probability been a part of Bismarck’s 
programme from the beginning. The 
king, on the other hand, only assented to 
it after severe struggles and with a heavy 
heart. An attempt was made to secure 
the alliance of Saxony for Prussia, and 
she was asked to march her army into 
Bohemia. King John and Beust refused, 
and stood firm by the alliance with: Aus- 
tria. Napoleon intervened with his usual 
project of a congress, which Austria de- 
clined from fear of losing Venetia. The 
suggestion, however, gave time for the 
belligerents to prepare themselves. 

The signal was given by the dissolution 
of the Bund at Frankfort on June 14, 1866, 
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The next day the Saxon army, consisting 
of thirty thousand men and seventy-five 
guns, was ready for action. The costly 
treasures which attract so many sightseers 
to Dresden were packed up and stored in 
fireproof vaults at Munich, The Saxon 
army joined the Austrian in Bohemia, not 
in consequence of any special treaty, but 
as an act of federal duty. Saxony was 
ordered by Prussia to place her army upon 
a peace footing, and to assent to the call- 
ing of a German parliament by Prussia. 
If. she submitted, her sovereign rights and 
the territory would be guaranteed ; if not, 
she would be treated as an enemy. The 
offer was finally declined, and the news 
reached Frankfort on the day of the dis- 
solution of the Bund. The king and the 
royal princes joined the army, the queen 
and the princesses went up the Elbe to 
Aussig. The queen dowager remained 
behind, and used her efforts to preserve 
the beautiful gardens and parks for which 
Dresden,is so renowned. Beust’s private 
villa at Laubegast, on the road between 
Dresden and Pillnitz, was broken into by 
the Prussian soldiers. All the wine was 
drunk, the furniture destroyed, and the 
servants, men and women, ill-treated. His 
name was familiar to the army as the 
sturdiest opponent of the Prussian alli- 
ance. The attitude of Bavaria was less 
decided than that of Saxony. Beust did 
his best to persuade Prince Charles of 
Bavaria to march into Bohemia. If he 
had done so, the left flank of the Austrians 
would have been covered and the battle 
of K6éniggratz would not have been lost. 
The Saxon court was obliged to retire to 
Vienna; the Austrian capital was reached 
at two in the morning of July 4. The 
railway station was brilliantly lighted and 
decorated with flowers. The emperor 
met his guests with a face as white as his 
uniform. He told them of the terrible 
disaster of Sadowa on the day before. 
The defeat of Austria brought about 
the close of Beust’s Saxon career. He 
was nominated to represent his country in 
the negotiations for peace which followed 
the Treaty of Prague between Austria and 
Prussia. Bismarck refused to receive him 
at Berlin, and he therefore tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted. The 
king took leave of him with every mark of 
personal affection. Before he finally left 


the Saxon service, Beust was sent by the 
emperor of Austria on a secret mission to 
Napoleon III., to induce him to intervene 
in favor of the conquered country. Un- 
fortunately Bismarck had been beforehand 
with him, and Prince Reuss, the Prussian 
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envoy, left Paris just before Beust arrived. 
Napoleon was in a condition of bodily and 
mental prostration. He could only mut- 
ter, “I am not ready for war,” and it was 
in vain that Beust urged upon him that a 
demonstration was all that was required. 

Beust’s retirement from the Saxon min- 
istry might have seemed the inglorious 
end of an unsuccessful career. For sev- 
enteen years he had been the most promi- 
nent champion of a policy which was 
thoroughly worsted. He had supported 
the cause, first of the smaller German 
States, and then of Austria. He had seen 
Austria driven from the headship of Ger- 
many, and preparing to retire from Vienna 
to Pesth, while Prussia was triumphant 
with the German States at her feet. To 
his great surprise, he found himself almost 
immediately in a more prominent position 
than before, foreign minister of the second 
State in Germany, with the opportunity of 
carrying out a policy which would immor- 
talize his name. He had been regarded 
by the Austrians as the author of their 
misfortunes, and wrote from their capital 
to a friend in Saxony : “ To-morrow I leave 
Vienna. I will shake the dust off my 
feet. I will not return there ina hurry.” 
A week later, he received at Gastein the 
offer of the ministry of foreign affairs, 
By Beust’s wish, the appointment was 
kept secret until the peace between Sax- 
ony and Prussia was finally concluded. 
He was sworn into office by Count Bel- 
credi, who received him with scant com- 
fort, telling him that his appointment 
would be unpopular because he was a 
foreigner, a German, and a Protestant, and 
that he hoped Beust would not drag Aus- 
tria into another war. A diplomat at Paris 
said of him, “II a enterré la Saxe, il a 
enterré la confédération, il va enterrer 
l’Autriche.” In the five years during 
which he held office he was able to disap- 
point these expectations. 

The questions which first demanded 
Beust’s attention in his new office were 
those of the East and of Hungary. His 
views on the relations between Austria 
and Turkey were expressed in an impor- 
tant despatch, written to Prince Metter- 
nich at Paris on January 1, 1867. It 
marked a new era in the treatment of 
Eastern affairs. Its object was to claim 
for the great powers generally, and espe- 
cially for Austria, an interest in the Chris- 
tian populations which would ensure their 
protection, and would take away from 
Russia the monopoly of their defence, and 
at the same time to gratify Russia by 
abrogating the most humiliating condition 
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of the Treaty of Paris, the exclusion of 
Russian men-of-war from the waters of 
the Black Sea. This last suggestion was 


not adopted by the powers, and it was left. 


for Russia to violate this part of her obli- 
gations during the war of 1870. As a 
small step towards the first object, the 
Turkish garrison was withdrawn from 
Belgrade. Far more important was the 
compromise with Hungary, which forms 
to this day the fundamental law of the 
dual empire. Austria, by tradition the 
most feudal State in Europe, has been 
forced into the lines of constitutional gov- 
ernment by her reverses. Something was 
effected by the revolution in 1848, more 
by the loss of Lombardy in 1859, more 
still by the loss of Venetia and the defeat 
of Sadowa in 1866. The policy of Bel- 
credi, the head of the “ministry of 
counts” which preceded that of Beust, 
was to organize the empire into five sub- 
ordinate kingdoms under an absolute head. 
This system had no life in it, and could 
not resist the shock of 1866. It was 
necessary to reconstruct the empire in 
harmony with modern ideas, if it was to 
exist at all. This could only be done by 
gratifying the wishes of Hungary for con- 
stitutional government. Beust found the 
empire vacillating between advance and 
retreat, he determined its continuance in 
the line of progress. 

The struggle for constitutional rights in 
Hungary had been going on for a period 
of thirty years. Their most prominent 
advocate was Francis Dedk, a statesman 
whose wisdom, temper, and practical aims, 
contrasted favorably with the wild enthu- 
siasm of other leaders. On November 19, 
1866, the emperor asked the Hungarian 
Parliament to consider proposals for the 
reform of the entire monarchy. It was 
indicated that a large autonomy would be 
granted to Hungary, with a responsible 
Hungarian ministry, and that imperial 
unity would be confined to the army and 
foreign affairs, the management of customs 
and finance. Dedk appeared willing to 
accept the offer, but the Left, under Tisza, 
still held back. In the middle of Decem- 
ber, Beust paid a visit to Pesth. He was 
careful to lay aside his tall silk hat and to 
wear a fur cap, which would not offend 
national susceptibilities. Six years be- 
fore, strangers who did not adopt the 
round Hungarian cap were hooted in the 
streets ; and Lord Bloomfield, the English 
ambassador at Vienna, who was dressed 
in the European style, was grossly in- 
sulted. The result of the visit was that 
Andrassy and Eétvés, who had been desig- 
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nated as members of the national Hunga- 
rian ministry, were summoned to Vienna 
for consultation, and the principles of the 
compromise were discussed. Beust acted 
as a mediator. The decision led to the 
retirement of Belcredi on February 7, and 
Beust was made prime minlster in his 
place. He placed Count Taaffe, then a 
young man, and now prime minister of 
Austria, at the Home Office, the portfolio 
of police he kept for himself. 

The compromise with Hungary was by 
this time completed. Dedk had come to 
Vienna, to hold a personal conference with 
the emperor. Hungary surrendered the 
idea of a merely personal union, although 
it was strongly supported, and allowed 
common action in diplomatic and military 
affairs. The finances of Hungary and 
Austria, the trans-Leithan and cis-Leithan 
parts of the empire, were kept distinct, 
Each half was represented by a delegation 
which, as a rule, would correspond in 
writing on common affairs. If once a dif- 
ference of opinion arose, which could not 
be arranged in this way, the two delega- 
tions met and voted without discussion, 
the emperor having a casting vote in the 
event of an equal division. This new 
constitution was announced to Hungary 
on February 17, ten days after the acces- 
sion of Beust to the premiership. It was 
much more difficult to secure the consent 
of the German and Slavonic populations 
to this arrangement. The Germans were 
in favor of unity, the Slavs, especially the 
Bohemian Czechs, demanded the same 
autonomy for themselves as was conceded 
to Hungary. The policy of the compro- 
mise had to run the gauntlet of the provin- 
cial Diets and of the Reichsrath. With 
some difficulty the majority of the Diets 
were induced to consent, but those of 
Bohemia and Moravia threw themselves 
into the arms of Russia, sent a deputation 
to St. Petersburg, and declaimed at public 
banquets against the overbearing tyranny 
of the Austrian government. The em- 
peror of Russia was sufficiently ill-advised 
to receive the deputation in a private 
audience, and the irritation thus aroused 
has not been forgotten to the present day. 
The Reichsrath met on May 22; the 
speech from the throne, —S the com- 
position of Beust, announced the comple- 
tion of the compromise and asked for its 
approval. The address was voted unani- 
mously. The arrangement thus concluded 
has proved to be a secure basis for the 
prosperity of the Austrian Empire. It 
will however be seen that it arose so en- 
tirely out of the special circumstances of 
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the time, and was so —— adapted to 
avery exceptional state of things, that it 
would be dangerous to deduce from it any 
general maxims as to the advantages or 
disadvantages of home rule. 

The fate of Austria having been de- 
cided at Sadowa, Bismarck now began to 
prepare himself for the inevitable strug- 
gle against France. The treaties which 
Prussia concluded with the south-German 
States naturally excited the jealousy of 
Austria. Offensive and defensive alli- 
ances had been formed between Prussia 
on the one hand, and Bavaria, Hesse, 
Wiirtemberg, and Baden on the other, so 
— as August, 1866, but they were not 
made public until the spring of 1867. 
Beust signalizes them as masterpieces of 
treachery. They certainly produced this 
effect, that when shortly afterwards the 
Bavarian Count Tauffkirchen came to ask 
Austria in Bismarck’s name to join an 
alliance with the rest of Germany, and 
with Russia, at the price of guaranteeing 
the German provinces of Austria, he was 
treated with contempt. This same year 
was signalized by the Great Exhibition in 
Paris, which was the culminating point of 
the second empire. In the midst of the 
festivities, the execution of the emperor 
Maximilian in Mexico fell like the crack 
of doom. As the catastrophe approached, 
Napoleon began to look about more ear- 
nestly for allies, and this was one of the 
reasons for the meeting of the two em- 
perors at Salzburg. Other reasons were 
the desire of Napoleon to atone in some 
degree for the catastrophe of Querataro, 
and the advice of Beust that Francis Jo- 
seph should not go to Paris except to 
return a visit previously paid. The day 
was bright and lovely, the empress Eu- 
génie was charming even beyond her 
wont, and strove by the simplicity of her 
attire to yield the palm of beauty to her 
cousin of Austria. Beust tells us for the 
first time what business was actually trans- 
acted at the meeting. Both sides were to 
avoid interference in the affairs of Ger- 
many, Austria attempting to gain the 
sympathy of the southern States by con- 
stitutional reforms ; it was agreed that, if 
Russia again crossed the Pruth, Austria 
should occupy Wallachia and should be 
supported by France, also that a concilia- 
tory line of conduct should be adopted 
towards the Porte. There was thus no 
alliance, and such common action as was 
agreed upon between the emperors, was 
directed against Prussia and Russia. 

Two months earlier, the work of Beust 
in the pacification of Hungary had been 
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completed by the solemn coronation of the 
emperor at Pesth. The procession moved 
across the bridge which separates the an- 
cient fortress of Buda from the more 
modern city. Beust rode just before the 
emperor. On reaching the other, the 
crowd shouted “Eljen Beust” so vigor- 
ously that the minister’s horse reared and 
nearly threw him; a similar homage was 
offered by the assembled Parliament at 
the suggestion of Ded4k. The emperor, so 
far from being jealous, sent for Beust, and 
said to him: “ No Austrian minister has 
ever been received in Hungary as you 
have been. I am heartily delighted at 
it.” Before Beust left Pesth he had been 
created chancellor of the empire. 

One of the first questions with which 
Beust had to deal in his task of liberaliz- 
ing the conservative institutions of the 
empire, was that of the Concordat, the 
relations between the State and the 
Church. The principal points were those 
of mixed marriages, the withdrawal of 
education from the Church, and the facil- 
ities for changing from one religion to 
another. These matters were discussed 
in the Chambers in the middle of July. 
At the end of September twenty-five bish- 
ops and archbishops of the cis-Leithan 
provinces presented an address to the 
emperor, calling upon him to support the 
Concordat. Beust drew up the emperor’s 
reply, which administered a mild rebuke 
to the bishops. Baron Hiibner, who was 
devoted to the Papal views, was recalled 
from Rome, and the necessary laws were 
eventually passed. 

Still more important were the changes 
in the Constitution of February, 1861, 
which the new state of things demanded. 
It was necessary to satisfy a number of 
demands which were out of harmony with 
the traditions of Austrian government. 
The equality of citizens before the law, 
accessibility of every one to office, the 
principles of /aisser faire and J/aisser 
passer, freedom of the press, of associa- 
tion, and of correspondence, freedom of 
conscience and religion, independence of 
judges, —all these matters called for set- 
tlement by legislation which might pro- 
duce the most bitter controversy. They 
were, however, happily decided by Beust’s 
honesty, vigor, and resource. The objec- 
tions of the emperor were overcome. 
Before the close of the year the compro- 
mise between Hungary and Austria was 
finally arranged, and a citizen ministry 
had come into power, of which three only 
bore aristocratic names. Herbst, the 
ieader of the opposition, was gratified by 
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office. On Christmas eve Beust was 
allowed to lay down his premiership, and 
with Becke and John became a minister 
for the new United Empire of Austria- 
Hungary. 

The year 1868 was for Europe little 
more than an armed neutrality. All eyes 
were turned towards the two rival pow- 
ers, France and Prussia, whose feverish 
declarations of peace only increased the 
forebodings of war. Austria was more 
fortunate than her neighbors. The liberal 
administration introduced and fostered by 
Beust, had done more to develop the re- 
sources of Austria than the most sanguine 
could have expected; she was rapidly 
attaining an equilibrium in her finances, 
and she was blessed by two very prosper- 
ous harvests in a season of universal 
dearth, which spread from the Neva to 
Algiers. The honeymoon between the 
newly married powers which composed 
the Austrian monarchy, was equally 
bright and peaceful. The delegations of 
the two countries met for the first time at 
Vienna, and have met alternately at Vi- 
enna or Pesth in every succeeding year. 
The disputes, however, about the Concor- 
dat were a set-off against the general 
satisfaction. Count Crivelli, who had been 
sent to replace Hiibner at Rome, had, 
according to Beust, been converted before 
his departure by some Ultramontane la- 
dies, and being sent to curse the pope, 
blessed him entirely. The most exciting 
moment in Vienna was on March 21, 1868, 
when the decisive vote was taken in the 
Herrenhaus of the Reichsrath. The 
streets were thronged, and the parliament 
house was beset by dense crowds of peo- 
ple. In the evening, Beust went out to 
smoke a cigar in the streets. He was 
recognized in the Square of St. Stephen, 
and his name was taken up by thousands 
of voices. Carried into an adjoining 
hotel, he was nearly crushed to death in 
the confusion. A man embraced his 
knees and cried, “ You have liberated us 
from the fetters of the Concordat.” “I 
beg you,” said Beust in reply, “ to liberate 
my legs.” He jumped into a passing car- 
riage, the crowd swarmed over the box 
and the steps. The procession, after 
stopping at the houses of the nuncio and 
the archbishop, arrived at Beust’s resi- 
dence in the Ballplatz. As the crowd still 
followed, Beust stepped on the lowest 
step of the staircase and told them that, 
while he thanked them for their sympa- 
thies, such demonstrations could only in- 
jure the cause which they had at heart. 
Count Taaffe, the minister of police, 
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said apologetically, “I cannot protect you 
against the love of the people.” On the 
other hand Beust hints that, at this time, 
his life was in danger from the passions 
of the opposite party. The three great 
“confessional laws,” as they are called, 
received the imperial assent on May 25. 
They had reference to the laws of mar- 
riage, to the relations between the school 
and the Church, and to freedom of con- 
science, and the conflicting rights of dif- 
ferent religions. 

The autonomy given to Hungary gave 
rise to similar demands for home rule, 
both among the Czechs and the Poles. 
These two cases were somewhat different. 
The Czech leaders demanded a separate 
parliament and government for the three 
provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Si- 
lesia, the last named being almost entirely 
German. Neither Beust nor the emperor 
was willing to change the dual constitu- 
tion of the empire, which had scarcely had 
time to get into working order, into a fed- 
eral constitution of a far more complicated 
nature. He told Rieger and Palacky, the 
Czech leaders at Prague, that although he 
wished to treat all nationalities with fair- 
ness, his first duty was to the constitution. 
The Galicians, on the other hand, desired 
a complete separation from Austria, in or- 
der that they might become part of an 
independent Poland. This was the more 
unreasonable, as in Galicia the Ruthenian 
population is in a majority over the Pol- 
ish, The Galicians apparently were sup- 
ported in some degree by the sympathies 
ot Hungary, perhaps from a common ha- 
tred to Russia. It was intended that the 
emperor should visit Galicia, but the jour- 
ney was given up when it was known how 
extravagant the demands of the Diet 
would probably be, and that the visit was 
likely to be offensive to Alexander II. 
Indeed there was a chance that Francis 
Joseph might have been saluted by the 
people as king of Poland. At the close 
of the year, Beust received a recognition 
from the emperor for his services in the 
title of count. 

The year 1869 was occupied by Prussia 
in preparation for the inevitable struggle, 
whilst France and Austria were engaged 
with internal difficulties, which averted 
their eyes for a time from foreign affairs. 
France turned naturally towards Austria 
as a possible ally, and Prussia, although 
unable to make a formal alliance with 
Austria, was desirous of securing her neu- 
trality. An agreement was made with 
Prussia for mutual disarmament. Queen 
Augusta of Prussia, “a political sister of 
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mercy,” as she called herself, did some- 
thing to calm the relations between the 
two countries, and a visit from the crown- 
prince to Vienna did a little more on the 
same side. At the same time, Beust was 
as strong as ever against an Austro-Prus- 
sian alliance. “ Austria-Hungary,” he 
said, “is now undergoing a process of 
regeneration. We know no other policy 
than that of friendship for those who sym- 
pathize with that process; but we cannot 
entertain the same feeling for those who 
are cold or indifferent to it.” Unfortu- 
nately, the tone of the Prussian press left 
no doubt into which category the victor 
of Sadowa would fall. 

Beust characterizes 1869 as a year of 
panoramic views. His duties took him 
from Vienna to Constantinople; from 
Cairo to Lausanne. In Croatia, and the 
Militar Grainze, he was able to assist in 
the settlement of the burning dispute be- 
tween dualism and home rule. At Ouchy 
he did something to improve the relations 
between Austria and Russia, by conversa- 
tions with Prince Gortschakoff. He went 
in the suite of the emperor on an eastern 
tour of six weeks. At Constantinople he 
pleaded the claim of the Roumanians to 
independence, but only with the result 
that Ali Pasha said to him, “ Why don’t 
you take the duchies? We will cede 
them with all our hearts.” It was now 
too late; but Beust is inclined to regret 
that it was not done earlier. He found 
that Abdul Aziz was an accomplished mu- 
sician, and an original composer. Gen- 
eral Ignatieff, whom he met also on the 
Bosporus, and who has not left behind 
him a reputation for veracity, generally 
began his narratives with the words, 
“ Vous savez que mon grand défaut est de 
toujours dire la vérité.” Amid the splen- 
dor and expense of the imperial reception, 
Beust was told that the Turkish govern- 
ment officials had received no pay for 
eighteen months. Passing to Athens, he 
admired the strong and acute judgment of 
King George of Greece. When the em- 
peror first caught sight of Jerusalem, he 
dismounted and kissed the ground ; inside 
the gates he walked on foot, and his first 
care was to worship at the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Beust was the first person since 
King Solomon to drive in a carriage from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 

Beust had to leave Egypt before the 
emperor, in order to pay a visit to the 
king of Italy. It had been intended that 
the present and former possessors of the 
Milanese should have met at Brindisi. 
The king, however, was ill, and could not 
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travel ; and it would have been undigni- 
fied for the emperor to have paid a visit 
at Florence, so that Beust was sent to 
convey his excuses. The king wore an 
old jacket, and had a hat under his arm. 
He had an imposing military appearance, 
and he was dignified in manner, but some- 
times coarse in expression. He Said, 
“ After all the emperor has done, he ma 

dispose of my place, of my life. I will 
give him five hundred thousand men the 
day he wishes for them.” “Italy,” he 
continued, “listens when I speak.” Vic- 
tor Emmanuel was probably a greater 
statesman than the world will ever give 
him credit for being. Sovereigns, as a 
rule, leave no memoirs behind them, and 
their correspondence is too private to be 
made the basis of narratives. It is pos- 
sible that Cavour has received much of 
the praise for the creation of new Italy, 
which is due to his sovereign. Such was 
certainly the opinion of Count Vitzthum. 

Beust rejoined the emperor at Trieste, 
to hear that affairs in Vienna had not gone 
on smoothly during his absence. The 
citizen ministry had quarrelled in a man- 
ner which did not encourage a favorable 
expectation of such experiments in the 
future. The reasons for these dissensions 
were the efforts of the Czechs, the Slove- 
nians, and the Galicians to obtain various 
forms of self-government. Differences of 
race were accentuated by differences of 
language and religion. Any one who 
looks at an Austrian bank-note printed in 
a dozen different languages will see that it 
requires a very great mixture of firmness 
and compromise to weld such conflicting 
elements into a State which can hold its 
own between the threatening rivalries of 
Russia and Prussia, of the Slav and the 
Teuton. 

The war of 1870 brings us to one of the 
most obscure, and at the same time most 
important, epochs of Beust’s career. 
There is no doubt that France, in the 
anticipation of a war with Prussia, had 
looked forward to the more or less active 
co-operation of Austria. The Duc de 
Grammont accused Beust afterwards of 
something like treachery. He was said 
to have given promises which he had not 
redeemed. We have not at present suff- 
cient evidence before us to know the whole 
truth about the negotiations, but Beust’s 
own statements, and the correspondence 
which he has pubiished, describe a very 
natural state of things from which misun- 
derstandings might easily have arisen. 
It may well be imagined that neither Aus- 
tria nor Beust was very well disposed to 
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Prussia. One had not forgotten the de- 
feat of Sadowa, and the persistent efforts 
of Prussia to place herself at the head of 
Germany. The other would long remom- 
ber that he was dismissed from his post 
in Saxony as a peace-offering to Bis- 
marck, and would rejoice that his new 
position at Vienna was likely to afford 
him an opportunity of avenging himself. 
Prussia had more than once exerted her- 
self to make an alliance with Austria, but 
had no price to offer for it. At the same 
time, Austria was not roy | to enter any 
combination which would pledge her to an 
offensive war against her rival. During 
the years 1868 and 1869, constant commu- 
nications, partly verbal and partly written, 
had gone on between Paris and Vienna, 
between Rouher and Beust. According 
to Beust, they had resulted in very little; 
in nothing more than a mutual promise 
not to make an alliance with a third party 
without consulting the other, and a guar- 
antee from France to assist Austria if she 
were attacked by Prussia. No doubt, 
Napoleon would have liked a similar en- 
gagement from Austria of a defensive 
alliance; but, however much may have 
been hinted at or suggested, none was 
actually given. We may accept the evi- 
dence of the Duc de Grammont on two 
points ; first, that whilst he was ambas- 
sador at Vienna he was never properly 
informed by Beust that the French gov- 
ernment must have no illusions, and that 
if they went to war Austria would not fol- 
low. Secondly, that Count Vitzthum was 
sent to Paris shortly before the outbreak 
of the war, and that when he returned to 
Vienna after the completion of his mis- 
sion, Beust wrote to authorize Prince 
Metternich to inform Napoleon and his 
minister that Austria, “faithful to the en- 
gagements contained in the letters which 
had passed between the two sovereigns, 
considers the cause of France as her own, 
and will contribute to the success of her 
arms within the limits of the possible.” 
How could these promises be carried 
into effect, if Austria was never to draw 
the sword? On the evening of the same 
day Prince Metternich wrote to Gram- 
mont, to say that it would not be possible 
for Austria to enter upon a campaign 
before the beginning of September. In 
answer to these and similar accusations, 
Beust quotes a despatch sent to Prince 
Metternich on July 11, 1870, in which he 
expresses an anxiety that the French will 
not cherish the illusion that Austria can 
move a step beyond her promises, or be- 
yond the limit of her vital interests. The 
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only engagement which has been taken is 
that of not making terms with a third 
power without informing France, and also 
that if Russia were to assist Prussia Aus- 
tria would declare war. Ina war between 
France and Prussia alone Austria would 
remain neutral, unless it were decidedly 
her interest to act otherwise. Further, 
the question of the Hohenzollern can- 
didature was not a sufficient cause for 
war, unless France is anxious to make it 
so. Even if Austria were willing to de- 
fend France against a wanton attack, she 
cannot consent to follow her in any direc- 
tion in which her policy might lead her. 
This despatch, which is a very long one, 
is explicit enough, and, if presented at the 
time it was written, would have left no 
doubt as to the attitude of Austria. But 
Grammont replies that he never saw or 
heard of the despatch until the moment 
when Beust produced it three years after- 
wards, that it was never communicated to 
the French government, and, indeed, that 
there are expressions in subsequent de- 
spatches which are inconsistent with its 
having been so communicated. It looks 
as if the despatch was composed to be 
referred to afterwards, or to figure in a 
red-book, and not as a serious item in 
a difficult and confidential negotiation. 
Whatever were the intentions of Beust or 
of Austria, they were frustrated by the 
rapidity of the German advance. The 
Austrian army could not in any case be 
mobilized before the first week in Sep- 
tember, and on September 2nd Napoleon 
surrendered at Sedan. 

After Sedan, when the government of 
the national defence was formed, M. 
Thiers made the tour of Europe to induce 
the great powers to take the part of his 
country. He first visited London, then 
Vienna, and then St. Petersburg, return- 
ing again to Vienna before he went on to 
Florence. His journey had something of 
the heroic, much of the pitiable, a little of 
the ridiculous. “ Tears, idle tears, I know 
not what they mean!” wrote an English 
statesman on his London visit. He re- 
ceived everywhere fair words, but no 
promises; Beust undertook to procure 
the collective mediation of the neutral 
powers, but with no result. He is.of opin- 
ion that this would have been a wise and 
humane course. But Russia and Italy 
would have nothing to do with it, while 
England, he says, was kept quiet by a 
mission from Minghetti, the Italian min- 
ister, to Mr. Gladstone. Those who re- 
member the state of feeling in England at 
the time will believe that no such influ- 
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ence was required to secure our complete 
abstention. Beust boasts that Austria- 
Hungary was the only one of the neutral 
powers which did not profit by the war. 
Italy obtained Rome, Russia tore up the 
Treaty of Paris, England sold war mate- 
rial to the belligerents, and even the ex- 
duke of Tuscany was offered the kingdom 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which he was wise 
enough to refuse. 

Besides the maintenance of armed and 
watchful neutrality during the Franco- 
Prussian struggle, Beust had sufficient 
reasons for anxiety in this disastrous year. 
The ministry which had succeeded the 
“citizen ministry ” was not more harmo- 
nious than its predecessor. Count Po- 
tocki, who now became prime minister, 
was undecided in his policy, and could not 
agree with his colleagues. The year of 
the great war was also the year of the 
Vatican Council, and a chancellor who had 
been greeted as the darling of the Vien- 
nese for having revised the Concordat, 
could not be in favor of the infallibility of 
the pope. The answer of Vienna to the 
decree of infallibility was to declare the 
Concordat invalid, and altogether at an 
end. 

Wide indeed was the contrast between 
St. Peter’s, when it witnessed the meeting 
of the last great cecumenical council, and 
a year later when it was in mourning for 
the occupation of the city by the Italians, 
and the imprisonment of the pope. The 
pavement was unswept, the chapels un- 
garnished, and a single priest was mutter- 
ing a mass at a solitary altar. Austria 
was not strong enough to prevent the oc- 
cupation of Rome, but her good offices 
were used to lighten the position of the 
pope, and to improve his relations with 
the king of Italy. The abolition of the 
neutrality of the Black Sea had been sug- 
gested by Beust long before. It was now 
offered by Germany to Russia as a price 
of neutrality, but it was to take effect after 
the war was over. Gortschakoff thought 
it safer to secure his reward when the 
struggle was at its highest point of agony. 
Bismarck was very angry, and might have 
been persuaded to maintain the treaty, 
had the English pressed for it. But our 
government was very little in earnest 
about the matter. Lord Odo Russell was 
a pleasant and a peace-making negotiator, 
and the incident had no further conse- 
quences, 

Beust’s last struggle was concerned with 
internal questions. When the advocates 
of Home Rule in Ireland bid us look at 
Austria, it is probable that they do not 
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mean so much to hold up the dual mon- 
archy as an example to England, as to 
suggest that every question of home rule 
in all possible phases, from actual inde- 
pendence to a small delegation of powers, 
has been fu!ly discussed, if not actually 
practised in Austria. We have already 
seen how difficult it was for the central 
government of Vienna to restrain the cen- 
trifugal tendencies of Czechs, Galicians, 
and Slovenes. Simmering discontent 
broke out into a storm in 1871, and a 
crisis occurred which arrested the atten- 
tion of Europe, and which is identified 
with the name of Hohenwart, as our own 
crisis is linked with that of Gladstone, 
One day in February, 1871, Beust was 
informed by his master of the advent of a 
new ministry to power. The next morn- 
ing, February 7, 1871, the Vienna Gazette 
announced, to the astonishment of every 
one, that the Potocki ministry had been 
dismissed, and that a new ministry, no 
member of which was in Parliament, had 
been formed under the premiership of 
Count Hohenwart. Beust, continuing as 
minister of foreign affairs, was able to 
take up a position of independence to- 
wards the ministry until it touched ques- 
tions which he considered vital. However 
anti-German the internal policy of Austria 
was, the foreign policy continued to be 
German. 

Before the storm broke, Beust passed 
three weeks with Bismarck at Gastein, 
He describes him as a most agreeable 
companion, full of original ideas quaintly 
and felicitously expressed. At the same 
time, his tumultuous and unbending tem- 
per gave abundant evidence of itself. 
Once, he told Beust, that leaving the em- 
peror’s apartments in a rage, and by acci- 
dent carrying the key with him, he threw 
the key into a basin in a friend’s room and 
broke it to fragments. “ Are you ill?” 
said the occupant. “I was ill,” he replied, 
“but I am better now.” He boasted that 
during the negotiations with Thiers and 
Jules Favre about the terms of capitula- 
tion, when Bismarck had become weary 
with their repetition of the same argu- 
ments, he said, “*‘ Now, M. Thiers, I have 
listened to your eloquence for an hour, 
and can have no more of it. I warn you 
that I shall speak no more in French, but 
confine myself to German.” “ But, sir,” 
said Thiers, “ we don’t understand a word 
of German.” “That is the same to me,” 
he replied; “I shall only speak German,” 
Thiers made a magnificent speech, Bis- 
marck answered in German. The French 
emissaries walked up and down the room 
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wringing their hands for half an hour, and 
then did exactly what Bismarck had re- 
quested. Upon this he consented to 
speak French again. He also said that 
he had opposed the acquisition of Metz, 
but had yielded to the representations of 
the military authorities, who said that it 
was worth a hundred thousand men. He 
made two other important revelations, that 
in 1859 he would have supported the Aus- 
trians against the French, if he could have 
secured in Germany the constitution of 
two federations, a northern league under 
Prussia, and a southern under Austria ; 
and that in 1864, if Austria would have 
ceded Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, he 
would have assisted her in reconquering 
Lombardy from the Italians. He told 
Beust that he had no desire to possess the 
German. provinces of Austria, and that he 
would rather annex Holland. About the 
same time he informed the Dutch minis- 
ter at Berlin that he had no appetite for 
Holland, but that he would rather have the 
German provinces of Austria. 

The more serious negotiation between 
the two chancellors tended to create a 
friendly feeling between the countries 
which they represented, to allow Austria 
some freedom of action in the East, and 
to take common precautions against revo- 
lutionary movements. Before Beust left 
Gastein, the emperor William - arrived 
there and had some interesting conversa- 
tions with him, and shortly afterwards 
both emperors met at Salzburg; their in- 
terviews had strengthened the chancellor’s 
opinion, that he must satisfy the discon- 
tent of the Germans in Austria, as there 
would be a danger of their looking for 
assistance to Berlin. Meanwhile, under 
the guidance of Professor Schiaffle, nego- 
tiations had been going on with the 
Czechs for a recognition of independence 
similar to that which had been conceded 
to Hungary. The emperor was evidently 
in favor of a federalist policy. On Sep- 
tember 12, 1871, an imperial rescript was 
issued to the Bohemian Diet, adding to 
the existing constitution the recognition 
of the rights of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
and the promise of a coronation oath. 
The Diet, although recommended to use 
moderation, was deserted by its German 
members, who would take no part in the 
new constitution, while the Czechs who 
were left, one hundred and forty-three in 
number, appointed a committee of thirty 
to draft the articles. They were presented 
on October 7, and went much further than 
any one had anticipated in the direction 
of independence. Diplomacy, war, and 
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finance, were alone left to the central 
government; everything else, education, 
justice, taxation, police, administration, 
posts, and the militia, were to be within 
the competence of the Bohemian Diet. 
Common affairs were to be treated by del- 
egations, the Bohemian members of which 
were to be chosen by the Diet from among 
its members. When the emperor had 
sworn to observe this Magna Charta of the 
Czechs, he was to be crowned at Prague 
with the diadem of St. Wenceslaus. The 
matter came for final discussion before 
the Grand Council of the empire, that is 
a Cabinet council in which the emperor 
himself presided. Here Beust withstood 
Hohenwart to the face, as in the outset of 
his career he had withstood Belcredi. The 
emperor had been gradually changing his 
mind with regard to the imperial consti- 
tution. The balance was turned by the 
arrival of Andrassy from Pesth, who re- 
ported that the Magyars were strongly 
opposed to an arrangement which would 
give so much preponderance to the Slavs. 
The imperial decision was given against 
Hohenwart, and on October 30 the resig- 
nation of his ministry was accepted. 

It might have been supposed that the 
triumph of Beust on so important a ques- 
tion would have secured him a new lease 
of power and influence, that he would have 
been regarded not only as the friend of 
Prussia, but as the bulwark of German 
interests. However, to the surprise of 
Europe, he fell by the same blow which 
had routed his antagonists. Baron Braun, 
who had been the bearer of his appoint- 
ment in 1866, now brought him the news 
of his dismissal. The only reasons as- 
signed were that the title of chancellor 
of thé empire gave rise to difficulties, and 
that Beust had too many enemies. When 
next he saw the emperor he was greeted 
with these words: “ I thank you for hav- 
ing made things easy forme. It has cost 
me a severe struggle, but I must do with- 
out your further services.” No other 
words of explanation passed between 
them. At the same time Beust was ap- 
pointed Austrian ambassador in London. 
The blow of dismissal fell on Beust like a 
thunderbolt froma cloudless sky. He was 
much hurt by the secrecy in which the 
stroke had been prepared. Some sacrifice 
was needed to cover the retreat of the em- 
peror, who had been obliged to issue two 
rescripts to the Bohemian Diet of dia- 
metrically opposite characters. 

At this point we must close our review 
of Beust’s career. An account of his 
embassies at London and Paris would 
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lead us too far afield; besides, he no 
longer plays a prominent part in politics. 
His memoirs have been received, both in 
France and in Prussia, with something 
like ridicule. His bad French verses 
which he had the misfortune to print, 
illustrate the foppishness and the frivol- 
ity of his nature, while the nickname 
of the chancellor, @ Za minute, hits off 
felicitously the minister ready with expe- 
dients, who could serve up at a moment’s 
notice advice or remonstrance, a king’s 
speech or a constitution. It is a misfor- 
tune for Beust that he has to be con- 
trasted with Bismarck, the supple extem- 
porizer of momentary measures with the 
man of iron will and far-sighted pre- 
science ; the champion of lost causes with 
the creator of anewempire. Yet his char- 
acter gains by study; he was eminently 
honest, courageous, and good-tempered ; 
he averted some calamities both from 
Germany and from Austria, and the dual 
monarchy, the majority of which he almost 
lived to see, will probably be spared to 
ripen into a dignified old age. 





From Temple Bar. 
IN AN OLD CHATEAU. 


BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


OFTEN in the twilight, as I sit here 
alone thinking it all over, the door opens 
and there enters the tall woman with the 
faded hair and tired face. 

“ Mother,” she says, “shall I play to 
you a little while before it grows quite 
dark?” She has always called me mother 
since he went away; always since, but 
before it seemed as if her lips were too 
stubborn to say the word. Sometimes I 
fancy it is his voice that says it now. I 
look up at her for a moment as she stands 
there waiting. Poor soul! I think you 
should be young still; sorrow has taken 
away your youth and brought age to take 
shelter before you had made ready for it. 
But her eyes are dull, she does not know 
my thoughts nor wonder concerning them ; 
she does not think or care, or even grieve 
now, but only waits and dreams of all that 
has been once, and never shall be again. 

“Yes, dear,” I answer; “go and play 
before it grows quite dark; but do not 
speak again till you have finished —it 
sends them all away, and leaves me quite 
alone.” For in the twilight, when no 
human voice breaks through the darkness 
gathering round as though it were a veil 
to hide what mortal eyes might not behold, 
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it seems as if the door of an unseen world 
were opened wide. Unseen hands undo 
the silent latch, and wondering eyes look 
in once more at all that never again may 
be theirs. But the sound of a voice, and 
the door is swiftly closed again. The 
music does but bring them here; they 
know it well, for it was once their own ; 
and through the gloom they steal with 
soundless steps to hear it once again, I 
have seen their faces many a time, have 
heard the soft trailing of their garments 
as they departed, have stood up gently on 
tiptoe not daring to go forward a single 
step, have watched them hurry farther and 
farther away, grey and indistinct, till they 
have vanished altogether. 

She goes to the piano, an old carved 
piano, that is crazy with age and memories. 
As she sits down her face is even with a 
window; she has but to turn her head and 
she can see through the diamond-shaped 
panes of glass into the dark wood beyond 
the garden. The trees wave to and fro, 
backwards and forwards, touching each 
other with their long branches, as if with 
the shadows there had come to them 
strange messages of which they must 
whisper till all the black copse knows 
them. She puts her cold hands down on 
the keys, a little shudder goes through me 
as they meet. The fire burns low while 
she plays, the darkness gathers closer and 
closer, as though it came from a world 
that was full of it, and must cover all the 
indistinct space left in the empty room. 
But except the music there is silence 
everywhere, The notes are-like the tones 
of a passionate voice from which time has 
taken the joy and freshness, yet left the 
fire behind. I cannot see her eyes, but I 
know there is no expression in them as 
she goes on playing, as she stares vacantly 
out at the wood unconsciously watching 
for one she never will see again. All the 
life left in her has crept to the ends of her 
fingers and finds expression there. But 
she does not know even this, for she is a 
stranger still to some other self that has 
been hers, that waits and pleads to be hers 
again, but, silent and dogged, she will not 
listen. But, oh! my dear, if ever you 
awake, you will perhaps some day sit here 
alone as I sit now, and remember all that 
stood beside you, that cried out longing 
to be heard and understood, while you 
were blind and dumb. You will think of 
it bitterly, you will sit there awaking the 
dead, calling back once more those who 
have all been dust these many years. 

At last her fingers tire, the sounds grow 
fainter and fainter, as though they were 
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following some one away into the distance. 
I crouch down nearer to the fire, I who 
am left behind, without power to move 
one single step onward into the country 
that is but just beyond the nearest shadow. 

“ Oh! it is too much,” I cry, “too much 
to ask, that I should bear all this alone.” 

The woman who has been playing gets 
up, closes the piano, and with one last 
look out towards the wood departs. The 
sound of her footsteps dies away. She 
has gone to the little room at the end of 
the long corridor where his books are 
kept, where his portrait hangs, and his 
chair stands in the corner. It is all the 
same, just as it used to be when he was 
here; even his fishing-rod hangs on the 
two nails against the wall, though it has 
not been used since he was a boy. I hear 
the door shut, and know she is within, 
that she sits down and looks round, half 
afraid, wondering what the straage knowl- 
edge is that hangs about the room and 
makes her cower and shiver. I cannot 
go to her, I am too old; but my heart 
cries after her, “‘ He will never come back, 
never —never. Just as the father went, 
so has the boy gone; just as you look out 
to-night, so did I look out all those years 
ago. As you sit and wait for him who 
will never return, so do I sit and wait 
even still—oh, my dear, my dear, who 
never will come again, and never will hear 
me more!” 

If she had only cared, in the days that 
are gone, for that which came to her, for 
all that she threw away — if she had only 
cared! But her heart was as cold as De- 
cember sun, as his hands that now are 
folded on his breast. I knew it from the 
first hour I saw her on the day he brought 
her home five years ago. Five years or 
ten? [ cannot tell, for in my heart it is a 
hundred. He brought her in, and before 
I had never seen her face nor heard her 
voice. He had thrown one arm round her 
shoulder, and in his voice there was the 
old boyish ring of happiness. 

“Mother, here is my wife,” he cried. 
“T have brought her home, and you and 
she will love each other.” He stooped 
and kissed her, while he put out his hand 
tome. I looked at her for a moment be- 
fore I folded her to my heart, and my lips 
felt stiff and cold. In that one moment it 
all flashed through me,—lI saw in her 
eyes what the end would be. I could 
have sat down and wept, but that it seemed 
too terrible for words. I kissed her first 
on one chilly cheek and then on the other, 
feeling the while that she shuddered and 
shrank from me. 
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“ My son’s wife,” I said gently, holding 
the thin fingers that seemed trying to slip 
through mine; “how happy you must be, 
how happy you will be all your life long!” 

It was as if some false voice said the 
words, for I knew that in mine there could 
have been but sorrow and dismay. 

They lived here together in the old 
home —the home in which his ancestors 
had lived for many a generation, from 
which his father had gone forth in the full 
of youth and strength, never to enter more. 
They lived here and waited for the rest 
of life, she silent and sad-looking, little 
enough like a bride; he happy as the 
birds, and, like them, now and again in 
the ‘early morning breaking out into 
snatches of song. 

I made ready to go, thinking that they 
were young and would be better alone. 
There was the stone house twenty miles 
away, the lonely house with the square- 
walled garden to which the widows of 
many of our race had gone when the young 
ones mated. But the boy would not hear 
of my leaving the home in which I had 
lived my life, and the white-faced bride 
looked up and entreated me to stay, seem- 
ing as though she feared to be left alone 
with him, though he loved her so. And 
at last I gave way and stayed, having my 
rooms given me and living alone in them, 
glad to be quiet, to think of the past, to 
wonder what the future would be, to shut 


my eyes and live over the long years 
again, and the day on which the boy’s 
father went forth never to return. Years 


and years ago it all happened, the longest 
years that ever time dragged over the 
world, yet in a moment I can cross them 
all and see my best-loyed’s face. Manya 
time in thought have I wandered down 
the paths again that my feet have not 
dared to tread since my world’s sun set. 
All the fields I know, and every primrose- 
bank, and the corner where the rose-leaves 
always fell first and fast — their perfume 
stole past the place where the spring flow- 
ers died. They made me shudder after- 
wards, those same roses that once had 
seemed like a part of my own life; the 
sight of them now is but another sting of 
pain, like the blinding flashes of morning 
sunshine, or the woods thick with the 
flowers of spring. It has been so swift, 
as I sat alone, to get back to the happy 
years, so long the return journey to the 
end. The end? There has been none, 
only I know what it will be, though time 
goes slowly, as if it hesitated and held 
back, trying to hide that which it took in 
its arms all the weary while ago. They 
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said he would return, he who went away 
ne to hide his sorrow at parting, 
kissing his hand till he and the distance 
were one, while I stood watching him go 
—farther and farther away—he who 
never by shadow or shine my eyes would 
look on more. I sat and thought of the 
ship that sailed, of the strange port at 
which he would land, of the brave deeds 
he would do, of the long days beneath the 
burning sun, and of how at last, with the 
victory won, he would set his face towards 
home again, counting the days till we 
should meet. I sat and thought, while 
the ship went on and on over an endless 
sea to a strange far land beyond. That 
is allI know. Nevera sign came, never 
a word or token; only at last the knowl- 
edge that he must have found the path 
along which for human feet there is no 
returning, or my listening ears would have 
heard his footstep, my longing eyes would 
have seen his face. But no, waiting and 
forever waiting, and never an end to it; 
by the rose-corner that makes my heart 
fail; through the woods that have mocked 
me all these years with their springing 
flowers ; beneath the dark firs that whis- 
per and know; day after day, till the days 
have become years, and the years a life- 
time that has been a death-time. Some 
day when I am dying, it cannot be far off 
now, for I have grown old in the waiting 
years, shall I hear the eager step and the 
tender voice? Will he come and hold 
out his arms at. last, or will it be all a 
mockery still? 

For months they lived their quiet life 
together here, the boy and his strange 
bride. Every day I heard their footsteps 
coming down the long corridor, he and 
she together. They entered and stayed 
with me a little space, telling of all they 
had done or meant to do. They seemed 
happy enough, or he did, for if her face 
was sometimes sad, I did not think of it 
much; I knew so little of her or of her 
history. In my thoughts she was still a 
stranger, and though my heart had love 
for her, yet it seemed as though its door 
shut as she drew dear. So I troubled 
little about the sadness on her face. I 
knew it could not stay there long, that 
happiness must find her soon, seeing that 
she was the boy’s wife, and would spend 
her whole life by his side. Yet as the 
days went by there was no change; her 
eyes were dull, and in them there were 
sometimes tears, as though she had mem- 
ories of sorrow. But he was always glad, 
on his face there was a look of great con- 
tent, in his voice a ring of happiness ; and 
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since she was the cause of all this, how 
could I help but love her, even though her 
manner forbade me to makea sign? She 
never came to me alone; never once did 
she sit down beside me and talk, as happ 
women will, in laughing whispers, or ak 
up at me as though she remembered that 
between us lived the life with which her 
own was bound. If he had but married a 
happy woman, I used to think; if he had 
but taken some bright young life to join to 
his—a girl with a merry laugh on her 
lips, with gladness looking out from her 
eyes, with strength in her straight young 
limbs, who would have walked among us 
proudly, yet laughed at our old-world ways, 
and loved us—a girl who would have 
filled the house with snatches of song 
and bits of sunshine, who would have 
made the stairs over which so many of our 
dead had walked awake and creak with 
life as her quick glad feet ran down them 
—a girl who would have hung on his arm, 
looking up at his face to read her own 
life’s history! He and she — the pretty 
bride I gave him in my dreaming — how 
happy they were together! I sat over the 
smouldering ashes many a twilight hour, 
hearing all they said to each, leaning for- 
ward to see more clearly into her sweet 
young face, and laughed in their happi- 
ness, till with a start I awoke and looked 
round, and shuddered at my dream, and 
covered my face, and dreaded what might 
come of that which was no dream at all, 
but a sad and strange reality. 

The months went by, and then came 
the beginning of that which from the first 
had but been waiting to chase away the 
foolish make-believe of happiness that had 
made the house feel half ashamed, though 
it never once put off its sadness or was 
duped. The months went by, and gradu- 
ally the happiness went from his face and 
left him grave and silent. Notall at once 
did it go, but slowly and surely, as a thing 
that is dying out of the world. He seemed 
at first as one awaking from sleep who 
feels his dream slipping away and dreads 
the returning to sorrow; yet he said noth- 
ing. My heart tried in vain to divine the 
reason of it all, and his lips had none to 
give. It was asif between him and her 
there had grown upa silence, a knowledge 
that neither could help, but that had 
quenched a light, had broken a promise, 
and for him had put an end to many things 
that in the future he had meant to do and 
had left him suddenly sad and silent, fac- 
ing some terrible truth from which there 
was no appeal. Then as the summer 
passed her face changed, over it there 
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stole a look of content and happy waiting, 
And soon I knew that it was because of a 
child that was coming. Her life was wait- 
ing, her heart was longing to see her little 
one’s face; when she spoke there was a 
light in her eyes, a smile that came and 
went about her lips, and seemed to fill her 
soul with satisfaction. Then I knew and 
understood. For this promise to her fu- 
ture she was glad; but for him who loved 
her, whose wife she was, her heart had no 
answer, no place. But why had he loved 
her, and why was she his, this strange 
woman of the silence and sadness? But 
none could tell me the history of it all. 

Then came whole days and weeks in 
which they did not come to me. They 
held aloof as if afraid, as if they had some 
secret and feared lest unwittingly they 
might betray it. I did not hear their 
voices, for there had grown up everywhere 
a silence, nor see them, save when they 
crossed to the fir wood at the end of the 
garden, I watched them hurrying to it, 
one or the other, always alone, as if one 
went with his sorrow, and one with her 
joy; but together they had no business 
more. At lasta day came when he stood 
before me and spoke — my boy with the 
brightness gone from his brave clear eyes. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I am going. Ido 
not know when I shall return, but be good 
to her and do not blame her. It was my 
folly, my own headstrong madness.” 

“Going where, my son?” 

“T do not know, dear mother,” he an- 
swered, “ but far off, it cannot be too far,” 
he added bitterly. ‘* Remember this, that 
she stays here, and the little one must be 
happy. There is nothing to blame her 
for, — promise me you will think so? It 
was my own blindness and folly and ob- 
Stinacy.” The tears came into my eyes, 
and that last time I saw my boy’s face it 
was but through their mist. I struggled 
to hide them, for we were never cowards 
or wept as foolish women, who spend their 
love and sorrow on tears and then forget, 
break down and weep when they should 
most be still and show their hearts are 
strong to bear as well as love. 

“But when will you come back?” I 
asked, while round my throat a cold hand 
seemed to tighten. ‘“ When will you come 
back?” I cried, with sick fear fastening 
at my heart. 

“T cannot tell. When she is dead, if I 
am living.” He took me in his arms and 
raised his head to look at me. Then he 
was silent for a moment, as one who sees 
a face he loves for a last time, and would 
take its memory with him to the wide 
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world’s end — to remember, perhaps, when 
at last he enters the heavenly gates. 
“When she is dead, if I am living,” he 
repeated. “I will come then to see her 
once again before they lay her down to 
rest; and if not, then you will understand. 
Oh, mother, I loved her!” and suddenly 
he let go his arms, and kissing me, turned 
away. 

He went, and I stood watching. Is it 
not part of a woman’s life that she must 
watch and wait so much, while all the 
world seems slipping by, save that which 
never greets her eyes, and she is left alone 
at last, faint with seared hope ? 

When he was gone, when the room was 
empty again, and an air of desolation 
spread slowly over all things, then I went 
out into the gallery and looked at a picture 
that had been ours for many a generation. 
A hundred years ago it had all happened, 
that which was set forth, yet still in the 
picture a dead man lay with a dead woman 
on his heart. The hunters had gone forth 
in the morning, so the story ran, and she 
had waited—as woman forever waits. 
When the evening came, a feast was set, 
and the revellers arrived. It was time 
for the huntsmen to return, but the hours 
went on and there was not a sign of them. 
The night sped and still they lagged. At 
last there were hurried steps, and a horse- 
man stopped and entered. He tried to 
lead away the fair young wife, but she 
stood still and speechless, as though 
Heaven had put its hand on her. The 
revellers gathered round with scared faces, 
and lips they did not dare to open lest 
they should betray the fear that had seized 
them, trying to hide from her, though it 
were but for a moment, that which was 
coming. But she stood silent in the 
midst, till there was a sound that made 
her start and her lips grow white — the 
tramp of many feet. Slowly and heavily 
the footsteps came nearer, as though above 
them was a burden. She raised her head 
for a moment as-they carried the dead man 
in. She watched them lay him down, 
then with a cry she fell forward, and her 
heart stood still as it touched his. How 
blessed were you, poor soul! How mer- 
ciful was death, that just folded you in its 
arms with him in one long sleep! A thou- 
sand things might have come between you 
in life, but when death had given you to 
each other, no power beneath the sky 
could part you more. And yet they did 
not celebrate the feast that had been made 
ready. Cruel and cowardly! They that 
when you could see and hear and share 
their joy had rejoiced over your marriage 
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for a few short years had not courage to 
raise one singlc glass to that sweet mar- 
riage that neither time, nor chance, nor 
Heaven itself would undo. 

At last I turned away from the picture 
to go back to my own rooms, to sit alone 
and think again; and as I turned I saw 
that my son’s wife had been behind me, 
looking up too at the lovers. There was 
a mocking light in her eyes, a look of de- 
fiance on her face, aud yet I thought she 
trembled as she stood waiting for me to 
speak. 

“ I have been looking at that picture,” 
I said; “it isa hundred years and more 
since it all happened.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “a hundred years 
and more, and they have long been dead.” 

I put out my hand trying to touch hers, 
but she drew back coldly. 

“ My dear,” I said gently, “ your face is 
white, and you look sad enough. Are you 
grieving for your husband, or for those 
two lying there, with all the world forever 
at an end?” 

“ Not for them,” she answered bitterly. 
“They loved. Why should one grieve 
for those who love and are together? 
And why should I grieve for your son? 
He must go where he pleases.” 

“ But you two love and are apart.” 

“ No, we do not love!” she said fiercely. 
“We never loved. He loved, and I was 
loved. It is ever so—one loves, and the 
other is loved.” 

“Tell me more,” I whispered, for I 
could not raise my voice. 

“There is nothing more to tell—or 
that I will tell, They made me marry 
him, and he would not be refused. He 
was mad, I think,” she cried; “for what 
was there in me to love? And in him I 
found nothing, He was good — not that 
goodness counts for much to a woman’s 
heart, and it was nothing to mine. He 
was good,” she repeated wearily, “and 
had many things to give. Yes, you may 
look at me in wonder; but had he been 
poor I should not have been his wife, 
though it was not I who wanted his money, 
but those who had control of me. I had 
no love for him, and he knew it. That 
had been given long before toa man who 
was a coward—yes, and worse. I see 
that now, as we see many things when all 
are too late. A coward, and yet I loved 
him better than your son—loved the 
ground over which he trod when he came 
and lied to me better than your son’s 
voice when he swore he loved me and it 
was God’s own truth. He deserted me, 
the man I loved, yet still I went on caring 
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like a blind fool, giving his lying and 
cowardice fine names to myself, and when 
I could do so no longer, thinking them a 
thing apart from himself, as little him as 
the coat he wore; and yet besides there 
was nothing that could be called by his 
name.” 

“ But if you loathe him now?” 

“What then?” she cried bitterly; “it 
is too late. Can you drain wine from 
empty bottles, raise flames from cold 
white ashes, or find life blood in a dead 
woman’s heart? I could sit and wring 
my hands for the man who has never lived 
save in my imagination. I had scorn for 
the thing I saw, but I broke my heart for 
the thing about which I had only dreamt. 
And I had no love for the man who loved 
me and was content with so little. 1 was 
like a dead woman,” she burst out pas- 
sionately, clasping her hands —“1 have 
been ever since. They wanted me to 
marry your son, and he wanted to marry 
me; whether I wanted to marry him he 
was too absorbed in his own madness to 
care. I married him,” she went on bit- 
terly. “What did it matter? That in 
me that felt or knew or cared was dead, 
and all things were the same; marriage 
vows were not more than other words had 
come to be, all alike bitter, sad, and hope- 
less.” 

“Tell me why he married you,” I 
said, looking up at the picture of the 
woman pillowed on her dead _lover’s 
breast, and holding on to the chair in 
which the dead man’s father had sat all 
the years ago. I could have borne to have 
seen my son lying as he who was brought 
in to the untouched feast was lying ; but 
this that had come to pass—oh, God! 
that allowed it, what did it mean? “ Did 
he love you so much that he would marry 
you even without your caring for him?” 
I looked at her while I spoke. Never had 
she been beautiful; even when I saw her 
first she was worn and white and weary, 
her eyes were dull, her hair was faded, 
and youth, though it was hers still, and 
would be for many a year, seemed blight- 
ed. What had my son with his merry 
heart and joyous voice seen in this strange 
woman that he must take her to him ? 

“He was mad, I suppose,” she an- 
swered, the excitement passing from her 
face, “as allare mad at some time. Lately, 
he has been growing sane, and he has 

one.” 

“Whither?” I asked breathlessly. 

“TI do not know. What concern is it of 
mine? He is better gone than here. He 
would not stay and let me go, because of 
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the child that is coming. When tat has 
come, then nothing will matter more to 
him or me. I was so glad at first,” she 
went on sadly, “that it was coming; but 
that was only selfishness —just selfish 
gladness, because I wanted it so. What 
is there to rejoice at?—one life more, a 
life through us, to suffer and to sorrow, to 
stare aghast at all the pitiless world can 
do, to sit alone at last when all the mock- 
ery is over and wait for death. I wish it 
were born dead !” she burst out suddenly. 
“] cannot bear to think of another soul 
in the world, to ache and grieve, to strug- 
gle with life till it is time to struggle with 
death. I wish it were born dead.” The 
words echoed through the empty gallery ; 
it seemed as if unseen listeners, gathering 
near, whispered, and carried them through 
an open door into a world the portal of 
which was close beside us, though mortal 
eyes might not look up to see. 

“T wish it were born dead,” she cried 
again, and clasped her hands. “ Why did 
I let them marty me to your son? Why 
was I so cruel? He, a good man, who 
knew life but to rejoice; and I, a woman 
whose heart had been given to another 
man to tread under foot, and who had 
known life but to sorrow. I thought it 
would not matter, that it would be all the 
same, married or single; but it has not 
been so. I thought it would be like a play, 
and 1a player could act my part; but I 
could not.” Then she turned to me defi- 
antly. “Do you hate me much?” she 
asked curiously. 

“ No, I do not hate you,” I said slowly, 
hardly knowing what she had asked or I 
had answered. 

“T do not care; I cannot. 
I want to be alone.” 

“But my son! Will he never return?” 

“TI do not know. What is your son to 
me?” And in a mocking voice she 
added, “ He will come when I am dead, 
perhaps.” She looked out at the fir wood 
as she spoke; I knew that she was think- 
ing of the burial-place just half a mile 
beyond it. She turned away, and shiver- 
ing with cold and weariness, walked slowly 
along the gallery; I watched her gown 
trailing noiselessly over the shining floor, 
a door shut, and I was alone. 

Then came a long silence in our lives. 
Day after day, week after week passed 
by, with never a sign of him. An old 
woman sorrowing, a young one ee age | 
waiting; that was all. The leaves fell 


Let me go; 


dead and yellow, the wind carried them 
whistling over the grass towards the wood, 
the branches, bare and brown, stretched 
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up towards the sky. Everything was grey, 
and cold, and silent. 

The new year dawned. I thought of 
the strange long years behind it that had 
had no history save that they were spent 
in waiting; but with the new year there 
came no change to our still lives. 

The winter passed, the snow melted 
from even the coldest paths, and at last 
once more there was the promise of spring. 
I watched the first bright sunshine glint 
through the fir-trees and fleck the dark 
ground with its gold, I saw the shadows 
dance and the snowdrops raise their ten- 
der heads. 

One day I stood by the window think- 
ing how beautiful the world had grown, 
for there was happiness everywhere save 
in one sad house. From my lips burst 
forth the cry of my heart, “If he would 
but come beck again!” A little bird 
sang loud and clear ; it was like a promise 
of his return. I opened the window and 
the sweet fresh air rushed in; it seemed 
to have journeyed from afar, to bring a 
message, to tell me that he remembered. 
I looked up at the sky, it was soft and 
blue. ‘He must come back,” I cried in 
pain and longing that could not wait in 
silence. My son’s wife was beside me. 

“ He will never come,” she said in her 
low and bitter voice, “ he will never come 
— never.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ ] cannot tell you,” she answered, “ but 
he will never come. I lied to him once, 
and I deceived him—do you think he 
will forgive?” She asked it half scoff- 
ingly; but as I turned to speak I saw 
that she was trembling, that on her face 
there was a look of pain and fear. “He 
will never come again,” she echoed, “till 
I amdead.” She put out her cold hand as 
if to touch me, but drew back and moved 
away. 

The days went by and the sun shone 
down on a green ate? again. There were 
flowers in the hedges and hidden in the 
woods. The birds sang of the spring that 
had come, of the summer that would soon 
sweep over the hills, touching all things 
with its gold. In the distance I could 
hear the song of the river as it hurried by 
rejoicing, overhead the swallows passed 
on their way to northern shores; and in 
the midst of all things there was the voice 
of alittle child. It seemed so strange a 
sound in this sad house, as if the world 
had grown young again, and even my old 
heart leapt up and could have laughed for 
oy. 

Yat last the strange woman my son had 











married seemed as though she could bear 
and be still no longer; her face softened, 
her voice changed, and one day, just fora 
moment, she let her head fall on my shoul- 
der, as if to gain a moment's rest. 

“‘ Mother,” she whispered —and before 
she had never said the word —“I want 
him back. If he could see the child, per- 
haps he would forgive me, and some day 
love me once again. I want his love —I 
want itnow. Iam hungry for it, longing 
for it, and he does not know. I shall die 
if he does not come; tell him that for me, 
and beg him to come back again. I lied 
to him, and he will not believe me now. 
But it was all a madness; I did not say 
one single word to the man I wentall those 
miles to see that night. I stood and 
watched him pass, and came away unseen. 
It ended there. Your son knew that it 
did, though I had lied and schemed to go. 
It ended there; surely he will forgive me, 
and love me again, even though it is but 
a little, when he sees the child.” 

“ But I do not understand,” I said be- 
wildered. The tears fell slowly down her 
face, as though her dull eyes grudged 
them; the lines about her mouth hardened 
again, as she answered, in a low, fierce 
voice, — 

“T cannot tell youmore. Itis his secret 
and mine; he will never tell you, neither 
will I. But if he forgives me — oh! if he 
would but forgive me. Entreat him to 
come back and see the child.” She said 
the last words softly; she stole nearer to 
me. She had known how to be gentle 
once, but pain and grief had made her 
half afraid of all things in the world. 

“Shall I tell him that you love him?” 
I asked. 

She answered like a woman in a dream. 

“ Yes, tell him that all my thoughts turn 
to him; it is like going home to think of 
him. Only till he comes back the rooms 
of my dear home are empty; its fires 
burnt low, its gardens silent and deserted. 
It seems as if I entered and waited for 
the master, thinking of the blessedness of 
seeing him again, and of the misery this 
longing will turn to if he delays. Yet I 
am thankful to love him, for there is rest 
and safety for me now, even though he 
stays from me, just as one feels safe and 
rested in one’s own home, though none is 
there to bid one welcome. It is like 
thinking of heaven, remembering that one 
has walked through hell in past days, and 
found how it could burn and mock and 
crush. Ask him to come back once more; 
if he would listen to me once, then he 
would understand. Entreat him to re- 
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turn.” It was as though she had no other 
words to say but those few piteous ones, 
“ Entreat him to return.” But he did not 
come. 

She fell ill at last with a long, weary 
illness that only happiness could heal, and 
that would not come nigh her. Many a 
time she called me to her as she sat alone 
as ina dream. 

“Mother,” she said one day, “if I 
should die, and he comes back, tell him 
this —that I was never false tohim. I 
did not love him, but I was true — save in 
my thoughts. I did not say one single 
word for the other man to hear, nor write 
one line for him to read. I lied and stole 
away that awful night just for one last 
moment to see that other one pass by. I 
hid, and watched, and listened; I heard 
his footsteps drawing near; I saw him 
pass, and when he had gone I stooped 
and kissed the ground over which his feet 
had trod —kissed it and put my face 
against the earth, and yet the love for him 
had gone long years before, and only 
loathing of his cowardice and treachery 
remained. But the man I knew would 
pass along the road that night when I 
stood there to watch had once taken my 
life and youth into his hands, and given 
them back no more. I did not steal out 
to meet a man I loved, or crouch to kiss 
his footsteps. It was the ghost of days 
that once had been—the ghost of my 
own youth, and all its sweetness, of my old 
life and all its promises, all its dreams 
that he had held and killed. They seemed 
to draw near once more when I saw him 
coming, they went farther and farther 
away into the hopeless distance as he I 
loathed passed on.” 

“ And my son?” 

“ And your son had followed me. The 
man whom I went out to see went by not 
knowing — the man who had held my life. 
Your son came near as I rose from the 
ground I had kissed, and my tears fell 
fast. I was angry and bitter and miser- 
able. For some strange reason I wanted 
to make another suffer as I had suffered, 
and the words I said burnt into his heart. 
I watched them do it, and was glad.” She 
did not raise her head while she spoke, 
nor turn from the window by which she 
watched. 

“And now?” 

*“T want him back,” she said, in her 
even, monotonous voice. “I shall die if 
he does not come.” I put out my hand 
to touch her, but she drew away, and al- 
most shuddered. “Oh, no, no,” she said, 
“TIT cannot bear it—I1 was not made for 
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that. I cannot laugh and cry, and be ca- 
ressed.” She raised her head, and broke 
out again: “ Tell him to come back, I 
want him so. I never loved him before 
he went — before the child was born, but 
I love him now. I am dying for him; I 
never had any other home nor any one I 
dared to trust who loved me truly. I 
want to hear him say that he forgives me, 
to rest my head down on his arm, as I 
used once to bear my misery and be si- 
lent, but would now to bear my happiness. 
Just once to see him, and then to die, if 
he could love me no more.” She stopped 
speaking, but I could not reply. She was 
like a woman waiting to live or to die, but 
which I could not tell. There was great 
joy or terrible woe to come to her—I 
did not dare to wonder which, only I felt 
that her lips were not made for laughter, 
and for her eyes to light up with joy and 
happiness would have seemed a strange 
thing indeed. 

Day after day she sat watching, with 
her face turned towards the pene, Boer 
watching, but never seeing him for whom 
she watched, till gradually there crept 
over her a pain that was despair. At last 
a messenger came over the long, straight 
road across the hill. She saw him far 
enough away, and opening the window sat 
with a smile on her face at last. 

“He is bringing news,” she said, and 
her voice made me start, for it was the 
voice of a happy woman, not of the one 
who had doggedly watched so long. She 
took the letter from his hand with a cry 
of joy, and opened it with hands that 
trembled and could hardly hold the scrap 
of paper before her eager eyes. Then 
with a loud cry she told its contents. 

“Tt is too late—too late, for he is 
dead !” and she fell forwards as the woman 
in the picture had fallen, only that for this 
poor soul there was no lover’s heart to 
serve her as a pillow. 


My son that was gone, that would never 
come back, my son that had been my babe 
and my little one, my joy and my pride, 
and was gone forever, with never a soul 
he loved beside him, with never a tender 
voice to whisper to him or lips that loved 
him to kiss the dead lids over the tired 
eyes. An empty heart, an empty house, 
an empty world. My pretty boy whose 
voice was like the birds, my brave lad, 
my son a man of whom my heart was 
proud, for whom my whole life ached. 
And the end of it all for him, the end of it 
all for us, —a still, cold corpse. The sun 
shining, the birds singing, the green trees 
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whispering, the busy world busying itself, 
the merry voices of the young, the chat- 
tering of the old, and in the midst of it all 
—somewhere an empty room, a dead 
man, 


Then once more they said she might 
be trusted to go about the house again. 
She seemed to have had some dream she 
could not remember, some blow in the 
dark that had staggered her and carried 
away her senses. She seldom spoke, but 
she would look up sometimes and say, 
“When he comes back he will see the 
child.” She said it with a voice that was 
not her own, and looked up with a face 
that had changed. It was as if her former 
self had left her, —had journeyed out to 
him. Sometimes I wonder if they have 
met, he and she that used to be; if they 
understand and all things are explained 
between them at last; or if the life that 
left her in those terrible weeks after the 
message came, though it has found him, 
will yet return, crying out in its agony, 
“It is too late, too late.” 

The woman who rose from her bed sat 
and watched by the window again, forever 
with her face turned towards the hiil, till 
she forgot all else, till she did not let her 
eyes look down on her child’s face, or 
remember to caress the little hand that 
touched her cheek. She did not know 
when it drooped and faded and slipped 
away from herarms. She saw them carry 
it across the grass to the burying-place 
beyond the firs, but she saw it with eyes 
that did not comprehend, and a heart that 
could not miss the little one who had 
gone. 

There the story ends. Still she sits 
and watches, while her youth slips away, 
and round her the silence gathers deeper 
and deeper as it stretches back far into 
the distant past. Always the story is the 
same, always watching for one who never 
comes and never will come again. The 
seasons pass; the villagers over the hill 
laugh and weep and marry and die; to 
them life brings its changes, but to us all 
things are the same. Yet some day they 
say she will awake and know —ah! poor 
soul, God keep you from it. 

I sit by the fire thinking. Only a little 
while and I too shall be gone; but the 
watcher by the window will know not and 
care not, for all things are the same to 
her. Life has left her but a single theme, 
a single thing, a single name to know. In 
fancy I can see her waiting alone in the 


vast still room that is full of strangest 
memories, 


And I wonder if when she 
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goes to the crazy piano and sits in the 
twilight playing, I too shall return with 
the shadows, and with a ghostly company 
gaze in at that I once called home —if I 
too shall wait and listen while the fire 
burns low, but none is beside it, only a 
woman sits by the window playing, not to 
any human listeners, but to those who 
stand in an unseen world, the threshold 
of which is bounded by an everlasting si- 
lence. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CASTLE OF VINCIGLIATA. 


IF to the lovers of art and to the paint- 
ers, few cities are so fair and interesting 
as Florence, from its wealth of pictorial 
and architectural beauty, so are few cities 
more pleasantly situated, amid such varied 
and charming surroundings. When the 
life of the city tires, and the mind is 
satiated with admiring, there are delight- 
ful spots to retire to at no great distance 
from the city walls ; on the mountain-sides 
of Fiesole and San Miniato may be found 
seclusions much loved by those who seek 
for repose, situated amid the most pic- 
turesque scenery, with glorious perspec- 
tives; and to add to their charm, the 
whole district is very rich in historic 
associations. 

If the epithet of the Magnificent is to 
be justified by the noble memorials of 
Lorenzo di Medici, which are to be found 
in every quarter of Florence, that of lover 
of the beautiful will be granted by those 
who visit the delightful sites the Medici 
selected for their summer residences on 
the slopes of Fiesole overlooking the val- 
ley of the Arno; but truly there is not a 
road from the city that does not lead to 
some objects of present beauty or of past 
interest, —it may be a chateau which 
owes all its ornamentations, if not its 
foundation, to Leo X.; or, within a short 
drive, may be visited a castle rendered 
famous by the exploits of Sir John Hawk- 
wood, one of those adventurers and free- 
lances of the feudal times with whom life 
and war, property and plunder, were sy- 
nonymous terms. It is hard to realize, 
as we wander in gardens of rare beauty, 
where even the wild flowers vie in color 
and perfume with the carefully tended 
produce of other lands ~ where all nature 
conveys the impression of peace and re- 
pose —that for decades of years these 
charming, sunny, fragrant, quiet spots 
were the scenes of deeds of violence, of 
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rapine and war and cruel persecutions, 
At Careggi, the view, from the terrace, of 
the Arno flowing through the variegated 
plain into the purple distance, with the 
long waving line of the Apennines glowing 
in the sunset, has a soothing influence on 
the heart, and is suggestive of anything 
rather than war and desolation; it was to 
this retreat that the Medici loved to retire 
from the storms of the city factions —it 
was here Cosmo died, and Lorenzo had 
the final interview with the great reformer 
and. preacher, when Savonarola left him 
on his death-bed, “unhousel’d, disap- 
pointed, unanel’d,” because he refused to 
restore the liberties of the Florentines. 
We can imagine the great prince, in the 
fulness of his glory, in this charming re- 
tirement, looking down on the city which 
owed so much of its magnificence and 
adornment to his own grandeur of concep- 
tion and refined taste, and contemplating 
with grateful feelings the scene of his 
triumphs. The Medici had many other 
country residences, but Careggi is the one 
they preferred. The nearest to Careggi 
is the Villa Mozzi, which is full of art- 
treasures, and is appropriately at the pres- 
ent time the property of a delightful artist 
and an admirable connoisseur, from which 
it takes its modern name of Spence. The 
prince, philosopher, and statesman was 
accustomed to invite to this villa (as the 
most conveniently situated) the most illus- 
trious of the citizens, and the distinguished 
men who frequented his court. We can 
picture them on a summer’s evening, at 
one time in grave discussion, at another 
in blissful idleness, watching the lights 
and shadows speeding across the fertile 
undulating vale, so rich in flowers and 
fruit that it well deserved the name of 
giardino, the garden. But to a beneficent 
ruler the signs of material prosperity on 
all sides must have afforded the greatest 
satisfaction. The Medici were truly a 
great race, and worthy of rule, for not only 
did fortress and palace, church and tower, 
spring forth at their command, but they 
scattered seeds of good with lavish hand 
on all sides; and fertile crops and many a 
homestead proved that all their interest 
was not concentrated in the glory of the 
City of the Lily. 

The one spot which at the present time 
possesses the greatest interest for trav- 
ellers is situated on the same mountain 
ridge as the Villa Spence, but is ap- 
proached by a different route. It is the 
famous castle of Vincigliata. The trav- 
eller, to arrive there, passes by streams 





which have formed the subject of many of 
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Boccaccio’s poems. At Fiesolano is a 
farmhouse where Robert Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, son of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, resided. In the imme- 
diate vicinity is Majano, where Benedetto, 
the architect and sculptor, was born. He 
built the Strozzi Palace, and has left beau- 
tiful memorials of his style and taste in 
the Churches of Santa Maria Novella and 
Santa Croce. As one ascends the moun- 
tain-side and approaches the castle, on its 
lofty and rocky eminence, the view be- 
comes more and more striking. The whole 
hill is covered with groves of pine and 
ilex, while wild flowers of brightest col- 
ors flourish on the undulating ground. 
That a scene so rich in its natural charms 
should have won the sympathy of many a 
poet, past and present, may well be imag- 
ined. 


Here whisper the tall pines to me so dear, 
Here through the cypress boughs the 
zephyrs sigh; 
Here from the earth the bubbling fountains 
spring, 
And the pellucid waves reflect the sky. 


But Vincigliata is not only remarkable 
for its grandeur of situation, and the com- 
bined sternness and softness of its sur- 
rounding scenery, but on account of its 
associations with the feudal times; and it 
is very rarely that we have an opportunity 
of seeing an old castle exactly as it was. 
We are. indebted for this architectural 
treat to the admirable taste, skill, and 
knowledge of Mr. Temple Leader, who 
has long since settled at Florence, and 
who brought to this labor of love all the 
qualities which are developed by a resi- 
dence among objects of beauty, and a 
perfect knowledge of architectural detail. 
In the admirable “ Life of Mr. Hope 
Scott,” Mr. Leader (who was one of the 
remarkable young men who awakened so 
much interest in Christ Church in 1830) 
writes to his friend Mr. Hope Scott, and 
insists on success in every undertaking 
requiring “a head to plan and a heart to 
execute.” This head and heart Mr. 
Leader brought to Vincigliata, and fortu- 
nately he found a heart and head to carry 
out his plans, and the result has been a 
work of abiding interest. 

The earliest historic record which ex- 
ists of the Castle of Vincigliata dates from 
the eleventh century. At that time it be- 
longed to the family of Visdomini, a name 
still associated with one of the oldest 
churches in Florence. The castle passed 
from the Visdomini into the family of the 
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Buonacini, and finally it was possessed | 
the Albizzi, when it was permitted to fall 
into a state of decay. Fortunately it at 
last was purchased by Mr. Temple 
Leader, who was already owner of a large 
property in the vicinity of Fiesole. A 
wide extent of hill and dale is comprised 
within its limits, with a landscape of un- 
rivalled beauty. The prospect on every 
side, as seen from the mountain heights, is 
such as the eye loves torest on. Besides, 
far and near are spots connected with the 
great names recorded in Florentine his- 
tory ; the old tower, the still loftier turrets, 
of Bellosguardo, the ruins of Galle. And 
then, in charming contrast to these historic 
sites, there is, within a short distance, the 
pleasing, graceful Majano, which has also 
renewed the beauty of the past, under the 
same fostering, loving care that has cre- 
ated Vincigliata. It was one thing, in 
imagination and dreamlike fancy, to re- 
store Vincigliata, and another seriously 
to undertake so great a work. It de- 
manded a great study of old records and 
ancient edifices ; for it was not an imita- 
tion of an old castle which was to be pro- 
duced, but Vincigliata as it actually stood 
when exposed to the repeated assaults of 
foreign foes, or, more frequently, hostile 
neighbors. With this view great re- 
searches were made, and old plans were 
brought to light ; and in all this work Mr, 
Leader was aided by a young man who 
resided in the Borghetto di San Martino, 
who from his earliest youth had taken a 
deep interest in historic and classic art, 
and made archeology his peculiar study. 
He had roamed all over the country, and 
was well acquainted with every interest- 
ing site and ruin. He died at the early 
age of thirty-eight—the age when the 
mind has matured its early impressions, 
and all the sympathies, studies, and imag- 
inings of youth aid the work and the prac- 
tical business of manhood. To this young 
man, Giuseppe Fancelli, this important 
and interesting work was intrusted. Vin- 
cigliata had been at one time a very cele- 
brated fortress, and was strongly fortified, 
surrounded by massive walls and battle- 
ments. The lofty towers crowned the 
heights, from which the warders could dis- 
tinguish any hostile army. It may be 
well imagined that they had no easy post 
when life was an incessant warfare ; espe- 
cially in the fourteenth century Vincigliata 
was subjected to many an attack, and many 
a celebrated adventurer had to beat a re- 
treat before the stubborn resistance he 
experienced. It must be remembered 
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that these soldiers of fortune, who sold 
their services, were no mean foes. Sir 


John Hawkwood,* already mentioned, 
commanded the army at Florence at the 
time of the Alassandri, when by his sa- 
he on more than one 
Florence from a great 


gacity and — 
occasion preserve 
disaster. 

The ruined castles, and the numerous 
relics of the past, which are found on the 
mountain summits of the Apennines, bear 
testimony in their decay, not so much to 
the strength and skill of the repeated at- 
tacks to which they were exposed (for in 
many cases they were impregnable, before 
the invention of artillery), but, unfor- 
tunately, to the neglect of their owners, 
arising mainly from the reverses which 
the great families from time to time expe- 
rienced. Most of the illustrious Italian 
houses were connected with trade; this 
was a characteristic of the great republic 
— at least one member of each family was 
enrolled in some guild or mercantile cor- 
poration. This connection with trade in 
no degree diminished the refinement of 
taste or the love of the beautiful of the 
most illustrious of the Florentines. On 
the contrary, the merchant princes, with 
the richest products of other climes, 
gained much experience and art-knowl- 
edge, which found their expression in the 
noble works and the adornment of their 
cities. But there was one evil result of 
this association of ‘nobility of race and 
commercial pursuits, that it rendered their 
prosperity very precarions; the frequent 
revolutions in the Italian republics arose 


* Among all the condottieri of the fourteenth cen- 
tury none was more remarkable than Hawkwood, for 
his works of charity as well as for his military exploits. 
Among other good deeds he founded a hospital at 
Rome for the poor sick English. He first became 
famous in the war with France, when his regiment laid 
Provence waste; and he was subsequently hired by the 
Pisans in 1363, to assist them against Pot at the 
cost of forty thousand florins for four months’ service. 
Villari speaks of him “‘as this great master of war, of 
a deep andcunning nature.’”’” Muratori says, ‘* He was 
a most distinguished and courteous captain (us dr7- 
gante di primo ordine).’ Francis Sacchetti remarks: 
** There was little peace in Italy during his life, which 
lasted longer than any other commander’s.”” is sol« 
diers were called the Compagnia Bianca (the White 
Company), from the color of their plumes, their ban- 
ners, and their scarves; their armor shone like brilliant 
mirrors and dazzled their foes; they carried scaling- 
ladders with them, which enabled them to reach the 
loftiest battlements. ‘I do not believe,’’ says Piero 
Farnese, ** that Cesar had any troops to equal Hawk- 
wood’s Compagnia Bianca.’’ ‘*They are magnificent 
robbers and freebooters,”’ exclaims Il Pache Azario. 

In 1375 this remarkable man made terms of peace 
with Florence, where he received a welcome worthy of 
his great renown. He became master of numerous 
estates and castles, at San Donato, Montecchio, Poz- 
ziboni, Conguola. He died at Florence in 1394, and 
= buried in Santa Maria dei Fiori with extraordinary 

onors, 
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as much from commercial as from milita 

causes. The middle of the fourteent 

century was especially a period of great 
speculation, and of much suffering to 
many of the most illustrious houses ; the 
Bardi, the Anciaioli, the Mozzi, the Pe- 
ruzzi, were all struck down. It was at this 
date that commenced the decay of the 
great fortress of Vincigliata, and that the 
noble pile was permitted to fall into ruin, 
until there was little left to bear testimony 
to its former magnificence. When Giu- 
seppe Fancelli commenced this great de- 
sign, it was after a conscientious study of 
old Italian castles, and a great knowledge 
of the annals of Italian history. He had 
wandered over many a battle-field and vis- 
ited many a crumbling ancient hall, and 
was intensely interested in his work. He 
was so fortunate as to find drawings of 
the castle as it had been restored by the 
Usimbardi ; from these he was enabled to 
discover the line of the ancient walls, and 
remove all the earth and rubble — the ac- 
cumulations of centuries. [For not only 
were all the outworks, and the founda- 
tions, and the exterior defences, mostly 
buried under earth and rubbish, but even 
the remains of the towers, the halls, and 
ruined stairs were hid, or, where exposed 
to view, were worn away by decay. Trees 
had taken root in courts once the scene of 
princely festivities. The whole place, 
when Mr. Leader commenced his opera- 
tions, was very picturesque —a ‘favorite 
resort for the poet and artist — but very 
hopeless, if regarded with the view of re- 
construction. Mr. Leader had to aid him, 
not only the intrinsic merit and skill of 
the young architect, but the deep interest 
in all natural works of art, in the love of 
the beautiful, which is a possession of the 
Italian people, and which Fancelli pos- 
sessed in a pre-eminent degree. If the 
great painters, architects, sculptors, who 
created the kingdom of art in Italy, have 
not transmitted their creative powers to 
the present generation, their wonderful 
productions are studied to such advantage 
that the appreciation of merit exists in all 
classes. There may not be now a Brunel- 
leschi, a Tasso, a Leonardo da Vinci, still 
the people look with admiring gaze on 
the vast unsurpassed tower of Brunelleschi 
which crowns the City of the Lily. Tasso 
is not unknown to the peasant, and (Byron 
notwithstanding) his verse is still sung by 
the gondoliers in the stillness of a Vene- 





tian evening ; and the tribune of the Flor- 
|ence Gallery is not unfrequently crowded 
by even the lowest classes, who possess 
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the deepest sympathy with grand master- 
pieces, and no mean knowledge of the 
principles of art. This admirable popular 
taste was well proved recently in the pub- 
lic fétes given last spring at the uncover- 
ing of the facciata of the cathedral.* The 
historical pageant was no mere vulgar 
show, but a most accurate and picturesque 
representation of the Middle Ages. While 
northern nations, on any public eget 
satisfy their love of the beautiful by gaudy 
decorations and a display of signal flags, 
the southern people enter into the true 
spirit of any grand ceremonial ; no vulgar 
ornamentation is acceptable to them. An 
historic pageant in an Italian town is really 
to have the past brought vividly before 
the people. The humblest classes are 
acquainted with the history of their native 
land, and are proud of everything which 
is in any way associated with its great- 
ness. 

It was this spirit which greatly aided 
Mr. Leader in carrying out his noble idea, 
It influenced all the workmen employed 
under Giuseppe Fancelli at Vincigliata, 
where in the completed work the olden 
feudal time is well represented to the im- 
agination — not alone by the greatness of 
the conception and its admirable execu- 
tion, but by its accuracy in every detail; 
even the very frescoes which adorned the 
walls of the noble halls have been repro- 
duced with singular fidelity. As the road 
winds up the steep mountain-side, the 
visitor begins to realize the labor and cost 
of this remarkable undertaking. The cas- 
tle stands on a plateau of rock, in a most 
commanding situation for defence. Most 
of these massive fortresses were erected, 
as far as possible, in almost inaccessible 
sites— not only for prolonged defence, 
but because they were the centres of pro- 
tection for all the dependants and retain- 
ers. These fortresses, like our old Border 
towers, were in general surrounded by 
large courts, where the frightened peas- 
ants could take refuge whenever a raid 
was made by ruthless freebooters on their 
flocks and herds. In our Border land, 
however, these occasions were compara- 
tively rare, whereas the castles on the 
Apennines were frequently full of armed 
hosts and terrified villagers. A republic 
is not in general a peaceful form of gov- 
ernment. It has been well said, “ People 
like wars more than kings.” The Italian 
republics were scarcely ever at rest. The 


* See The Restorers of Florence (Lirvinc Acg, No. 
2245, p. 36). 
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Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the Neri and 
the Bianchi, afforded plenty of occasion 
for the feudal chiefs to burnish their arms 
and prepare for combat; and if there was 
any repose from the great State and party 
conflicts, there were never wanting private 
feuds and vendettas to arouse the passions 
and keep the sword unsheathed. When 
no high causes of dissension arose, an- 
cient feuds were ever being renewed. It 
may be truly said of all northern Italy 
more especially, “Quis non nostro san- 
guine pinguior campus?” The highest 
education was to be a true and faithful fol- 
lower of a worthy chieftain —the more 
reckless and ruthless the better. Vin- 
cigliata possessed a formidable rival in the 
Castle di Poggio, which was situated on 
one of the summits of the Monte Cecesi. 
This fortress, from the earliest days, was 
considered one of the strongest in the 
Apennines. Unfortunately it aroused 
the jealousy of the Florentine Signoria, 
who in 1343 gave orders for its destruc- 
tion. However, it was able to make a 
noble defence against the arms of the re- 
public. The siege was of long duration, 
and the assailants were frequently driven 
back. Atlast the gallant band of defend- 
ers were surrounded and starved into sur- 
render; and when the stern old tower was 
laid low, Vincigliata was left in its solitary 
grandeur on its rocky height. 

It must not be imagined that even in 
these feudal times, while there was so 
much war, havoc, and ruin without, there 
were no sweetnesses and graces of life 
within these gloomy castles. If martial 
strains echoed through the windings of 
the mountain passes, gentle voices were 
still heard in the garden and terraces, All 
palaces and castles, and even the strong- 
est fortresses or lonely watch-towers, pos- 
sessed a /oggia, which afforded a grateful 
shelter from the sun, and from the violent 
storms whenever they swept down the 
mountain slopes. There on an evening 
the families and their guests would meet 
together and enjoy the happiness of re- 
pose after the tumult of the city parties 
and factions, gazing on the mountains, 
bright in their varied coloring, and many 
a Comsentsnd embosomed in the deep 
woods — 

Longique Volumina, 
Despicit Arni.* 


* ‘© And let us from the top of Fiesole, 
Whence Galileo’s glass by night observed 
The phases of the moon, look round below 
On Arno’s vale; 

While many a careless note is sung aloud, 
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The Arno rippling through the rich Cam- 
pagna must have been a charming scene. 
The grand Signoria fitly represented the 
dignity of the proud republic; their pic- 
turesque dress, such as poets have loved 
to describe and painters to depict, was 
admirably adapted to the scene. Here 
were gathered toget%er refined and deli- 
cate chdtelaines, and “ dark-daired youths, 
with large unquiet eyes;” here were 
heard in the stillness of the night the lute 
and guitar, the song and the madrigal. 
We can also imagine that the “ lenesque 
sub noctem susurri,” in the flowery glade, 
might be heard by the attentive listener. 
Moreover, we read that in the rare times 
of peace and repose, not unfrequently 
these loggias were brilliantly illuminated, 
and from the far distance long lines of 
light marked the outline of the battle- 
ments and turrets; this was especially in 
the early spring, when flowers and fruits 
might be gathered in profusion. We can 
picture how, on a warm summer night, 
cavalcades of richly dressed ladies, and 
cavaliers, accompanied by torch-bearers 
and minstrels and pages, approached the 
walls, winding their way through the nar- 
row, rocky defile; at such a time the 
“bruised arms” were hung upon the 
walls, the merry carouse succeeded to the 
tumult of war, the rich armor and the glit- 
tering helmet were replaced by the gay 
doublet and the plumed hat, the stern 
alarums changed to merry meetings, the 
feudal banquet in the baronial hall for the 
joyous, festive revel. 

It was thus with a keen perception of 
the merits of the subject that Fancelli 
commenced what has proved to be his 
master work, He had first to clear away 
all the débris, the inevitable accumulation 
of neglect, of time, and decay. He then 
rebuilt the outer circle of walls, so strong 
and massive that even now they would 
stand a lengthened siege, unless the at- 
tacking force was provided with artillery. 
After passing the outer walls, we find our- 
selves in a garden, the bright and varie- 
gated colors contrasting with the grey 
stone of which the castle is built. Here 
there is a lofty watch-tower, from whence 
a splendid prospect expands to the view; 
a great gate leads into an inner court, 
which contains many objects of interest. 
Those who can venerate the past by the 
study of its remains, here will find full op- 
portunity for gratifying their taste. The 


Filling the air with sweetness. 

Beautiful Florence! all within thy walls, 

Thy groves and gardens, pinnacles and towers, 
Drawn to our feet,’? — Roza’s /taly. 
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whole place and all the detail of its or- 
namentation faithfully represent the old 
times. It is said, and truly, that the nature 
and character of a man may be known by 
the style of the house which he builds; 
and the observation is a just one — whether 
we look at the plain, unadorned square 
mansion of the practical man of business, 
the beautiful abbey of the Elizabethan 
period, the feudal castle on the Rhine, the 
grace and grandeur of the French Renais- 
sance. Here, then, the lives of the Italian 
chiefs may be studied, in the armory, the 
chapel, the hall of San Bernardo, so called 
from the frescoes which were taken from 
the church dedicated to San Bernardo, 
from the Convent of La Via della Scala, 
The great hall leads to large, lofty rooms 
with vaulted ceilings and narrow windows, 
affording little light or air. They cannot 
be said to represent modern comfort. An 
interesting little work on Vincigliata says 
truly: “Come abitazione Vincigliata non 
sarebbe certamente gradita dappoiché gli 
ambienti principali sono troppo oscuri 
anzi melanconici il vano destinato al pas- 
saggio troppo ristretto.” Few people, ex- 
cepting those in the happy age of youthful 
romance, would care to reside in the stern 
old tower of other days; for here there is 
no sham —all is real, as if it had been 
transmitted unchanged through a long line 
of feudal chiefs ; even whatever furniture 
it contains is in the style of its age. Had 
it been intended to serve as a residence at 
any time, it would of course have been 
very different — as at Alnwick or at Arun- 
del, the adaptation of the old style to the 
requirements of the day, and the union of 
age and youth in the building, might, if 
attempted, have been equally successful. 
But the object aimed at in Vincigliata was 
no selfish one; it was a generous desire 
to confer on the public an accurate repre- 
sentation of the thirteenth-century archi- 
tecture. Soin carrying out this idea not 
the minutest detail has been omitted; as 
already remarked, even the frescoes on 
the walls are, so far as they can be traced, 
precisely similar to those which decorated 
them in the past; these are mostly battle 
scenes, records of the chivalrous deeds of 
the great feudal lords, Yet ina few apart- 
ments are not wanting evidences that gen- 
tler qualities were found in those stern 
warriors; charming faces are seen on 
some of the walls, which, as they beamed 
on the gallant knights, must have taught 
them other lessons than those of war. 
Vincigliata has become a real museum of 
the Middle Ages. There may be seen not 
only the history of the families who in- 
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habited it, but many of the principal events 
in Florentine annals. Coats of arms ad- 
mirably painted or carved in stone, the 
cross of the Church, and the lily of the 
family of Anjou of Naples, recall the past, 
the life of the great republic. 

Those who have travelled most and re- 
sided in new settlements, confess to the 
depressing feelings of living in a country 
which possesses no history. Not the 
wild prairie, or the wide, trackless, undu- 
lating miles of mountain range, can long 
satisfy the human heart, which loves bet- 
ter to re-create the past than to imagine 
the future. Itis most difficult to people, 
by playful or even vigorous poetic fancy, 
a new city which possesses no associa- 
tion; a people without a history can be 
only interesting to those pioneers of civil- 
ization who are hopeful of the future. To 
the Italian, every spot of ground possesses 
its own peculiar charm. One place is 
connected with some historic event, an- 
other has been sung by poets or painted 
by a master’s hand; each church pos- 
sesses its saintly legend, each castle its 
tale of interest. Nowhere but in Italy are 
to be seen so many glorious memorials of 
the days of chivalry and the most beauti- 
ful works of art and genius side by side. 
This is the peculiar charm and fascination 
of this land of glory, of poetry and song. 
Here, on the terrace of Vincigliata, we 
can realize the dream of the Italian life ; 
on one hand the stern castle; on the oth- 
er, gardens Horace might have envied, 
and beautiful Tusculums worthy of the 
Roman orator. The imagination here can 
revel in contrast ; “the man and the steel, 
the soldier and the sword,” may have laid 
waste the plain even to the city walls; 
but within those walls an inner glorious 
light was never extinguished — the dignity 
of love was never quenched. If anywhere, 
in the City of the Lily we can understand 
the signification of the “beauty of holi- 
ness.” This same purer light fills our 
hearts in churches incomparable in their 
imposing grandeur and beauty, it glows 
in the verse of the poet, it expands itself 
over the canvas of the painter, it breathes 
in the noble creations of the sculptor. 
Truly has it been said that “the prospect 
from an elevation of a great city in its 
silence is one of the most impressive as 
well as the most beautiful we can ever 
behold.” It is this that takes visitors 
again and again to the noble work of a 
distinguished Englishman, whose name 
will ever be associated with the grand 
feudal pile of Vincigliata. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE TWO SICILIES. 


In Italy secret societies have, from the 
earliest times, found a congenial soil. The 
Senate of Rome, in the days when the 
Senate ruled the world, was baffled even 
under the shadow of the Curia by the stub- 
born endurance of sectaries whose per- 
sistence in braving death outwearied even 
the relentless severity of their judges. 
Later on the emperors were fain to wink 
at what they would not sanction and could 
not extirpate; and wherever the Roman 
citizen made himself a home he estab- 
lished clubs and associations which cir- 
cumvented if they did not violate the 
laws, de sodaliciis et collegits. The guilds 
and companies of the Middle Age com- 
munes were based on the same principle 
of founding a State within the State, 
whose regulations should override the 
laws of the commonwealth. The myste- 
rious Academy of Pomponius Liti, and 
later on the Society of the Arcadians and 
the Lincei of Rome, brought something of 
the same spirit of conspiracy into litera- 
ture and science, as though it were impos- 
sible to discuss Dante without giving 
passwords, or puzzle over problems of 
physics save under the sanction of signs 
of recognition. Early in the present cen- 
tury the Carbonari, the Sanfedisti and 
other similar societies, led back conspiracy 
to the more congenial fields of political 
intrigue ; and ever since the establishment 
of constitutional Italy, se¢#e have been the 
bugbear and the preoccupation of the ex- 
ecutive. 

“ There is,” said Massimo d’Azeglio, as 
wisely as ay ag “some in- 
stinct of civil war in the heart of every 
Italian ;” of civil war, as he might no less 
truly have added, based on intrigue and 
plotting. When his political aspirations 
are not forced to find expression in the 
manceuvres of oath-bound clubs, with se- 
cret passwords and midnight meetings, 
the Italian is no less ready to forward his 
social, commercial, or criminal purposes 
by similar illegal associations, which often 
baffle every effort of the executive to put 
them down. The Squadracce of Romagna, 
the Ragnalatori of Parma, the Cocca 
of Turin, the Bagarini of Rome, in their 
contests with the State are well able to 
hold their own; for in the law courts, 
where the issue is decided, the odds are 
all in their favor. “If,” says the Of 
nione (October 26, 1879), speaking of the 
sette of the Marche, “a member commits a 
crime, his associates defend him by man- 
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ufactured evidence, intrigues, and intimi- 
dation;” and the influence which they 
can bring to bear on witnesses, judge, and 
jury is such that a conviction is seldom 
obtained. Besides this, the State has vol- 
untarily disarmed itself. The societies 
retain the sanction of the death peralty, 
the State has abandoned it. The execu- 
tive, in harmony with public opinion and 
taking an impulse from the teaching of 
men like Mancini and Pisanelli, has prac- 
ticaly abolished capital punishment. Nor 
is this because an intelligible if untoward 
sentiment attaches an exaggerated value 
to the sanctity of human life. The Italian 
of to-day is handy more shocked at the 
mere shedding of blood than were his an- 
cestors when they gloated over the massa- 
cre of gladiators in the Colosseum. But 
little compunction is felt or expressed 
when runaway prisoners are shot dead at 
sight by the police,* when day after day 
men are murdered in the streets of Rome 
or Naples, when the blood of a hundred 
laborers sacrificed by the criminal care- 
lessness of contractors stained the walls 
of the Finance Ministry of the new Capi- 
tol. It is only when some sudden catas- 
trophe appeals to the imagination, or when 
halting Justice overtakes the criminal, and 
in cold blood exacts the penalty of life for 
for life, that death seems really terrible. 
When Misdea, the callous, blood-stained 
mutineer, was shot in 1883, the whole 
country was profoundly stirred at the 
withholding of the usual commutation of 
punishment, and the execution of the mur- 
derer was at last approved only because it 
was recognized that discipline must, at all 
hazards, be maintained in the army. The 
four thousand victims of knife and pistol 
in Italy are buried year by year without 
one-tenth of the lamentation that was made 
over the few hundred deaths at Casami- 
ciola or the two companies that, were 
wiped out at Dogali. 

Quannu ch’e la mortu bisogna pinsari 
a la vivu (“ Whena man is dead we must 
think of the living ;” z.¢., a live murderer 
is of more account than his dead victim), 
says a Sicilian proverb which formulates 


* The police are seldom at a loss to find or make an 
excuse for firing at suspected criminals. Read, for in- 
stance, the following account of an arrest near Vallom- 
brosa, quoted, not for its singularity, but as being one 
of recent date: ‘* Towards evening on the 13th inst. a 
body of ten police, after a day’s search through the 
hills, contrived a successful ambush for their prey. 
Landi, one of the four highwaymen, as soon as he saw 
the enemy, fired. A brisk exchange of shots followed, 
which ended in the flight of the whole party save their 
leader, Maggi, who fell wounded by a bullet that would 
have pierced his heart had it not been turned by a copy 
of the ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata’ that was in his pocket.” 
(The Triduna, August 19, 1887.) 





accurately enough, if somewhat cynically, 
the general conception of the duties of the 
law; and where a sentimental penal code, 
which actually fixes a close time in favor 
of crime by establishing a ten years’ pre- 
scription against prosecution for murder, 
does not secure sufficient chances of es- 
cape, juries —puzzle-headed or sympa- 
thetic, or over-weighted by the complex 
questions left to them—do the rest, 
“Neapolitan jurymen* would think it 
almost a want of courtesy to return an un- 
favorable verdict against the eloquent 
appeal of a distinguished lawyer.” Atthe 
close of a notorious trial held at Cattagi- 
rone, in Sicily, which lasted June 25- 
September 27, 1885, no less than seven 
thousand three hundred and forty-seven 
questions were left to the jury, who took 
— little enough, one would be inclined to 
say — five days to consider their verdict. 
On this occasion, to be sure, twenty-two 
out of thirty-one accused were found 
guilty of numerous acts of assassination, 
housebreaking, etc., yet the maximum sen- 
tence passed was twenty-five years’ penal 
servitude. But to what lengths juries will 
go may be seen in the result of two trials 
in Rome reported in the official Rivista 
di Discipline Carcerarie for June, 1886, 
In one case a young maidservant abused 
the confidence of her master, and stole 
from his desk several thousand francs to 
make for herself a dowry, and thus induce 
a hesitating lover, who pleaded poverty 
for delay, to marry her. In the second an 
old man, to satisfy the extravagance of his 
young wife, had gradually misappropriated 
eight thousand francs from the funds of 
the Tiber Embankment Company, where 
he was employed as cashier. In both 
cases the facts were admitted; in both 
cases the jury returned a verdict of “ acted 
under irresistible impulse,” and the pris- 
oners were acquitted, 

In trials for murder, even when the 
prisoner is found guilty, ‘attenuating cir- 
cumstances ” are allowed almost as a mat- 
ter of course, and the old story of the 
lawyer who appealed to the jury to pity 
the poor orphan his client, who had killed 
his father and mother, is hardly a bur- 
lesque on what passes daily in the crimi- 
nal courts of Italy. What Barkhart says 
of the Middle Ages is true now: “ Wher- 
ever a crime has been committed, even 
before the circumstances are known, the 
sympathies of all are involuntarily enlisted 
on the side of the accused.” 

The natural result of all this is the 


* Professor Turiello, Governo e Governati, i., p. 337+ 
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ghastly supremacy in the death-roll which 
Italy holds among all civilized countries. 
In Naples, with its three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants ~ where, by the way, it 
is said you can even now get a man assas- 
sinated for 51 francs-—there were in 
1881 196 assassinations, 823 homicides, 20 
robberies with murder, and 9 parricides ; 
and taking the whole country, the annual 
average of murder is sixteen times greater 
than is that of England. It is true that 
the foreign visitor to Italy goes away with 
the impression that the country is orderly, 
and that the risk to life is not greater 
there than elsewhere, and as regards him- 
self that impression is correct. The vast 
majority of murders, save when the out- 
come of a drunken brawl, are due to one 
of two causes, neither of which concern 
the tourist. They are the resuit either of 
jealousy or izzteresse — trade disputes, 
shall we say. Such, for instance, was the 
cause of the terrible murder committed in 
Rome last July, when a building contractor 
was shot dead at midday by a business 
rival in front of the general post-office 
amid a crowd of terrified onlookers ; or, 
less frequently, they are the execution of 
sentences pronounced by secret societies 
for some infraction of their rules. 

I have dwelt at some length on this 
abdication of government in favor of the 
criminal classes because here is the key 
of the situation. It is this that enables 
the members of secret societies, with a fair 
assurance of practical impunity, to ter- 
rorize enemies and punish traitors to their 
code; for even if a conviction is obtained, 
the ordinary Italian prison, without soli- 
tary cells, without enforcement of silence 
or hard work, is attractive rather than 
otherwise to the criminal classes. Even 
in the. matter of food convicts are better 
cared for than are soldiers. When, in 
1880, the military were called in to quell 
a riot among the prisoners at Bergamo 
caused by discontent with the quality of 
their bread, the papers noted without sur- 
prise or comment that the bread of the 
soldiers’ rations was inferior to that served 
out to the convicts. 

In Naples, and still more in Sicily, it 
has been well said, the distinguishing 
features of the Italian national character 
exist in their most accentuated form; and 
it is in the provinces of the old kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies that the operations of 
secret societies may be best observed. It 
is there that they are most openly, and it 
must be added most successfully, in con- 
flict with the constituted authorities. The 
Maffia of Sicily, and the Camorra of the 








mainland, though the ultimate end of the 
two is identical — the overriding of the law 
of the land by anti-social conspiracies, and 
the enrichment of their members by plun- 
der — though both depend on murder as 
their ultimate sanction, and are in close 
alliance with brigandage where brigandage 
exists, differ somewhat in their methods. 
The Camorra, though it often dabbles in 
jobbery, and by playing into the hands of 
influential men finds protection in high 
places, is, in its essence, mere vulgar rob- 
bery reduced toa system. The object of 
the Maffia is, in the first place, to grasp at 
power, and by intimidation to wrest the 
machinery of local government to its own 
purpose, and is the more dangerous be- 
cause when once it has imposed itself by 
terror it often acts under the forms of 
law. Neither of the societies, however, 
in spite of what has been sometimes pre- 
tended, though they sometimes avail them- 
selves of political discontent to further 
their own ends, has or ever had any politi- 
cal purpose. 

The Camorra, it is said, was imported 
from Spain, and it is certain that when 
Sancho Panza banished from Barattaria 
the Mirone who asserted a prescriptive 
right to take toll of the winnings of 
gamblers in the island “hell,” he had to 
deal with one of the best-known forms 
of the Neapolitan Camorra. So too 
the “ younger brethren ” of Monopodio’s 
brotherhood, so humorously described by 
Cervantes, divided their booty under fixed 
rules, had the police in their pay, and un- 
dertook to inflict beatings and death for 
fees paid by their employers precisely as 
did the Camorristi of Naples in Bourbon 
times. It is by an extension of the term 
that Camorra is applied toa sort of trades- 
unionism or organized jobbery, that in- 
cludes all classes, banding them together 
against any outsider. If the American 
politician is always ready to “grind an 
axe ”’ for his fellow, the Neapolitan is no 
less convinced of the value of mutual ac- 
commodation. As his proverb says, “ One 
hand washes the other.’”” Ask a Roman 
lawyer to plead a cause in a Neapolitan 
court, and if he is an honest man he will 
refuse. ‘“ They are all Camorristi, lawyers, 
judges, and jury, and I should certainly 
lose my case.” Though the Camorra per- 
vaded and pervades the whole of the two 
Sicilies, its palmy days are over, and it 
nowhere now exercises the absolute sway 
which it did before 1860 in the city, and 
especially in the prisons, of Naples. The 
confessions of Camorristi, fully confirmed 
by the evidence of political prisoners and 
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of jailers, are full of stories whose terrible 
realism make one’s hair stand on end, and 
cast a most lurid light on the mode in 
which they converted the prisons into the 
schools and lodging-houses of the society ; 
electing a master in each prison who was 
able to correspond freely with his col- 
leagues, both in other prisons and at large, 
to initiate new members with the estab- 
lished oaths and rites, to levy taxes on all 
non-affiliated prisoners for the benefit of 
himself and his subordinates, to pass sen- 
tences of death —ay, and have them ex- 
ecuted promptly and certainly —on all 
who disputed his orders. Outside, the 
system was the same; the exaction of 
tithes by intimidation from all classes of 
the population, with the punishment of 
death on those who resisted; and the 
population submitted meekly. Iftwo men 
played a game of cards in a tavern, the 
Camorrista was there to take a tithe of the 
winnings ; the cabman paid a tenth of his 
fare, the porter of his wages ; the customs 
were decimated at the harbor wharves, the 
town dues at the gates. The extent of 
these depredations may be realized from a 
single fact. On one day in December, 
1860, the total amount officially levied at 
all the gates of Naples was 1s. This was 
going too far. Ninety Camorristi were 
arrested. The next day 9,400 francs were 
collected. In 1862 martial law was pro- 
claimed in Naples. Signor Areta, the 
chief magistrate, acted with the utmost 
vigor, and before the close of 1862 some 
two hundred and ninety of the leading 
members were arrested, and the old soci- 
ety — with its tyrannical rules and avowed 
extortion, accepted as inevitable by the 
Bourbon government and winked at by its 
police — was finally broken up. But as 
Signor Villari wrote (in his “ Lettere Me- 
ridionali,”’ 1877): ‘* Camorra is bred in the 
blood, and cannot be eradicated by the 
imprisonment of its members at any par- 
ticular time ;” and though the organiza- 
tion is now looser, though fraud is oftener 
employed than force, the aim of the asso- 
ciation is still plunder, and the sanction 
on which it relies in the last resort is still 
death. 

Since 1862 the Camorra has been di- 
vided into the Camorra alta, or, as it 
is sometimes called, “Camorra in kid 
gloves,” and the Camorra bassa. The 
latter is recruited mainly from the prisons 
and bagnios of the State, and lives by 
thieving and vulgar extortion. The for- 
mer busies itself mainly with elections and 
jobbery, using when violence is needed 
members of the lower Camorra as its tools, 
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and melts insensibly into the clientele,* 
groups of factious, unscrupulous electors, 
who look upon their votes simply as a 
source of income, and get in their candi- 
date on the understanding that he shall 
share with them the plunder of the State 
or the municipality. Both orders of the 
society are, however, in alliance, and the 

cannot always be distinguished from on 
other. When we hear of a town in the 
Basilicata where two citizens, communal 
councillors, etc., were arrested for embez- 
zlement of the funds of a foundling hos- 
pital, payments having been systematically 
made on account of children long dead; 
of another in Benevento where the sin- 
daco is brother of the deputy and of the 
local magistrate, his uncle is priest and 
schoolmaster, and a cousin is tax-collector 
and communal secretary; of a third in 
which, from 1875 to 1877, the sindaco 
never called a meeting of the town council, 
but sent notes of imaginary meetings, 
meetings drawn up according to his fancy, 
to the prefetto, we are obviously in pres- 
ence of the kid-glove Camorra, and know 
without further inquiry how these gentle- 
men have secured their elections. When 
we hear of another commune where there 
is a mutual-benefit society for trials, the 
members of which are bound, in case of a 
suit between a member and a landlord, to 
give false evidence as required, five or six 
being chosen by lot to appear in court and 
recite their lesson, it is equally clear that 
the members belong to the Camorra of 
the lower order. But itis not so easy to 
classify the associations of farmers, whose 
operations were brought to light near 
Naples in 1880, having a common chest 
to support evicted members, and acting 
on a common determination to allow no 
land to be taken at higher rentals than 
what were agreed upon by the unionists. 
In these latter cases the Camorra has 
allied itself with the discontent due partly 
to the agricultural crisis and the fall in 
prices of produce, partly to other causes. 
In many of the smaller communes of the 
Apennines the appropriation of communal 
land at nominal rentals by the ruling fam- 
ilies has led to something like a revival 
of feudalism. The angry discontent thus 
caused, though often checked by fear, 
finds expression sometimes in the burning 
of woods and crops, or in riots, which, 
though seldom spoken of, are to the full 


_ * How these clientele work, how they “run” elece 
tions, how the absence of public spirit and the with- 
drawal of the most upright men from political life has 
left them in almost undisputed possession, may be read 
in Minghetti’s work, “I Partiti N otitici.”? 
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as serious as those in Ireland. Petty 
tyrants, resembling Mr. Forster’s “ village 
ruffians” in this, at least, that they serve 
as figure-heads in the social war, use the 
blind rage of the peasants to serve their 
own ends, and are themselves instruments 
of the Camorra alta, which under this as- 
pect can hardly be distinguished from the 
Maffia of Sicily. 

If the Camorra has been weakened on 
the mainland, the sister society, the Maffia 
of Sicily, is still as powerful as ever. 
“Men of all classes and ranks belong to 
it,” says the blue-book on Sicily published 
in 1877, “and government has always been 
beaten when it fought the Maffia.” “ Maf- 
fia,” we read in the official report on the 
agricultural condition of Sicily published 
only three years ago, “though often ap- 
parently extinct, always breaks out again.” 
“ Perjury ordered by the Maffia is com- 
mon in our courts.” Professor Turiello 
(“Governo e Governati,” 1882) quoting 
with approval a letter of Prince Galati, 
says: “ Though murders are now seldom 
necessary the rule of the Maffia is not less 
absolute. The comparative fewness of 
murders is really a bad sign. It proves 
the complete subjection of the population 
to secret societies ; even if the aristocratic 
Maffia has often sacrificed its instruments, 
Maffia in high places has never been even 
vigorously attacked.” ‘ There is a wide- 
spread conviction,” says the well-informed 
Signor Alongi,* who, as member of the 
Sicilian police, is hardly likely to dispar- 
age the power of the executive, “that law 
is less to be feared than the Maffia. Many 
rich men are persuaded that either to be- 
long to the Maffia or to keep on good 
terms with it is an absolute necessity for 
them.” This evidence as to the power of 
the institution is so overwhelming that 
nothing further need be added on that 
score. If now it is asked what is meant 
by Maffia, it will be found that few, even 
among Sicilians, are agreed as to the exact 
meaning of the term. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory definition is that given in the 
blue-book of 1877, from which I have 
already quoted. “The Maffia is not pre- 
cisely a secret society, but rather the de- 
velopment and blossom of arbitrary vio- 
lence directed to criminal ends of every 
sort. It is the instinctive, brutal, sordid 
solidarity that unites against the State, 
the laws, and the constituted authorities, 
all who are determined to live and thrive 
not by honest work, but by violence, by 
fraud, and by intimidation.” But even 


* La Maffia. G. Alongi, 1887. 
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this definition does not say all; add that 
it is accepted as the inevitable even by 
honest men, that it imposes its code on 
the weak, and resists the government even 
more by the inertia of passive resistance 
than by overt acts of violence, and Proteus- 
like, evades the arm of the magistrate as 
it does the definition of the student. It 
would take a volume to specify all the 
modes in which, without violating the let- 
ter of the law, the Maffia can make things 
comfortable for its subordinates. One 
instance taken at hazard must suffice. 
“The sindaco of Palermo, taking the 
presence of cholera as a pretext, has nom- 
inated a whole batch of new officials, and 
that though many of the clerks who already 
draw salaries have quite given up going 
to their offices. A good thing too, for the 
municipal buildings would be quite too 
small to accommodate them all.” (Z7#- 
buna, August 19, 1887.) It is not of 
course asserted that the sindaco is a mem- 
ber of the Maffia; granted that he is not, 
his conduct only shows the more clearly 
how completely the spirit of the Maffia 
pervades the country. 

If we look below the surface we shall 
find that the Maffia is to-a great extent a 
survival from the Middle Ages, the out- 
come of the relations between feudal su- 
perior and retainer, relations on which all 
social and political life continued to be 
based in Sicily till the first quarter of the 
present century; in part an expression of 
that exaggerated individualism which, if 
common throughout the kingdom, is no- 
where so strongly marked asin Sicily. It 
is the Calabrian who on the mainland 
most closely resembles the Sicilian, and 
itis a Calabrian proverb that says, Quanno 
niscianu m'avantu m'avantucu—* When 
no one praises me I praise myself.” “A 
French mob in revolution days,” said Si- 
gnor T. Mamiani, “ shouts ‘ Who will guide 
us?’ but in Italy the cry most heard is, 
‘ Follow me!” for each individual is thor- 
oughly convinced of his own ability to 
lead.” “If,” said a typical southerner to 
me, speaking in all seriousness of a re- 
form he thought needful, “if the ministry 
does not yield I will get myself elected 
deputy, summon the constituenti, and re- 
form the constitution.” And he was con- 
vinced of his right and ability to do so. 
One result of this trait is that while there 
is in Sicily much loyalty to the king, there 
is no loyalty to the institutions. The ties 
of blood and partisanship are so strong as 
to leave no room for mere political alli- 
ances. The admired leader is not the 
statesman of sagacity or even of persua- 
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sive eloquence, but he who most imposes 
himself by astuteness and overbearing 
temper, or even by the violence of his 
personal following; for here, as elsewhere 
in Italy, it is the solitary or even the anti- 
social rather than the civic that are most 
esteemed, and it is perhaps not without 
significance tnat in popular music, melody 
and solos predominate over harmony and 
chorus. 

It might seem a paradox to attribute 
the prevalence of secret societies to this 
primitive egotistic independence, which 
seems even to give the lie to Aristotle’s 
definition of man as being by nature a 
modutixov Gwov, and makes it not altogether 
fanciful to trace the parentage of the mod- 
ern Sicilian to Homer’s Cyclops who 
shocked Hellenic opinion, ruling each 
man his wife and children, caring not for 
his neighbors. But it must be noticed 
that societies legal or illegal, for political, 
social, or commercial ends, are marked in 
Sicily by something of the clannish type. 
Even in the names “brothers,” “ sons,” 
often assumed by members, one seems to 
recognize the fiction of a common father, 
though it is perfectly understood that the 
associations and the respect paid to their 
heads are accepted as a mere matter of 
convenience. Such associations too are 


very rare except those in which the mem- 


bers look up to a common and necessary 
protector, in whom, however, no normal or 
intrinsic superiority is recognized. Justas 
the revolutionary Frenchman was pleased 
to harmonize his theory of the intrinsic 
equality of all with the actual authority of 
a few, by the fiction of voluntary surrender 
of rights under an imaginary contrat so- 
cial, so the Sicilian’s pride is contented to 
obey a self-elected chief, to whom he gives 
an allegiance which, as he flatters himself, 
is purely voluntary, and whose despotism 
is tempered by assassination, rather than 
the impersonal State which imposes itself 
on all. It must be remembered too that 
in the old Bourbon days law was looked 
upon by the bulk of the population as a 
mere engine enabling the court and its 
favorites to prey, with at least a semblance 
of justice, on the poverty of the people ; 
and even now the heavy taxation, the con- 
scription, and the want of any intelligent 
sympathy with the population of officials, 
who look on a transfer to Sicily as little 
better than a penal banishment, keeps up 
much of the former distrust of govern- 
ment. The upshot of all these causes is 
that in Sicily law is still looked on by the 
majority much as the English rule is in 
Ireland — as a common enemy, or at best 
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a marplot in family disputes, which every 
honorable man is bound to baffle to the 
utmost of his power. 

From these premises in the moral syllo- 
gism is deduced the great principle of 
Omerta, on which Maffia is really based 
and which gives it its living power. What 
thenis Omerta? “In the course of years,” 
says Signor Tommasi Cosedeli,* “ the na- 
tional character of Sicilians in all its mani- 
festations has become interpenetrated with 
the principles of a special code, called that 
of Omerta, which lays it down as the first 
duty of a man to do justice for himself 
with his own hands for any injury he 
may have suffered, and brands with in- 
famy, holding up to the contempt and 
vengeance of the public, any one who ap- 
peals to the law courts or assists the police 
in their investigations. A man perfectly 
honorable in other relations of life is con- 
vinced that he is doing a good deed in 
harboring an assassin, or in refusing to 
give evidence against him; for the code 
of Omerta says: ‘Evidence is good so 
long as it does not injure your neighbor.’ ” 
Under this code a willing witness is 
shunned and scorned as is an “ informer ” 
in Ireland. With his dying breath a mur- 
dered man will refuse to give any infor- 
mation to the police, and stoutly deny all 
knowledge of his assailant, preferring to 
chance the escape of his enemy, and leave 
a legacy of vengeance to his family or 
faction, rather than suffer his name to 
become a byeword of reproach. Brought 
face to face with this solidarity of victim 
and criminal in resenting its interference, 
the executive is almost powerless. But 
one or two of the grim and expressive 
maxims current in the island enable one 
to realize far better than pages of descrip- 
tion, the feeling dominant in Sicily which 
makes possible the continued prevalence 
of Maffia and Omerta. Scupetta e mug- 
ghiert nun simprestano (“A man does 
not lend his gun or wife”), the gun having 
the precedence as the more important. 
Si moru mi drivocu, st campu t allampu 
(“If I die they'll bury me, if I escape I'll 
strike you dead”) La furca 2 pri la 
poviru, la giustizia pri la fissu (* The 
gallows for the poor man, the law courts 
for the milksop”). The unknown author 
of these apophthegms has sketched out 
with a few master strokes the position of 
an Ishmaelite consciously and defiantly at 
war with social order. 

Next in importance to the anthropologi- 
cal as a factor in the prevalence of crime, 


* La Sicilia nel 1871. 
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come the physical features of the island. 
Latifundia, said Pliny, perdidere Italiam, 
and it is hardly less true that large estates 
are the seed-beds of crime in Sicily, and 
absentee landlords are at once the cause 
and the consequence of Maffia. Practi- 
cally the whole of the interior plain of 
Sicily, and 65 per cent. of the entire 
island, is devoted to the culture of wheat 
on estates varying in size from three to 
fifteen thousand acres. For though many 
small properties were created by the sale 
of Church lands after 1860, these, except 
on the north and east coast, are rapidly 
disappearing. Small properties cannot 
stand up under the pressure of taxation. 
One fact taken from the official report is 
sufficient to prove this. From 1873 to 
1884 there were put up for sale by auction, 
for non-payment of land tax, 13,713 prop- 
erties with a debt on them of 7,487,356 
francs. Of these 693, with a debt of 
660,559 francs, were sold, and 13,056, with 
a debt of 6,826,697, were adjudicated to 
the State, no one having made a bid for 
them, as the arrears of unpaid taxes 
amounted to more than the value of the 
fee-simple. These large wildernesses of 
estates are almost invariably rented toa 
gabelloto, or head-tenant, who sublets them 
in small parcels at rack rental, each dor- 
ghese or under-tenant taking up from ten 
to twenty acres on which he camps during 
the working season with his beasts, whose 
life and toil he shares, which he cultivates 
as he can, and pays for as he must, usually 
by a share ranging from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the crop. Tenant farm- 
ers with capital,,and farm buildings on the 
holdings, are here equally unknown, and 
the borghese is almost always in debt to 
the gabelloto, who advances him food and 
seed-corn at extravagant interest, and to 
whom he is virtually aserf. If the season 
is good he barely pays his way; if it is 
bad he sinks hopelessly into debt. Baron 
Mendola,* a Sicilian landlord and a shrewd 
observer, gives it as his deliberate opinion 
that the average Sicilian peasant cannot 
possibly make both ends meet. ‘“ Honest 
labor,” he says, “seldom suffices for the 
maintenance of the family. Theft is 
obligatory.” Except at seed-time and 
harvest these estates are deserted. The 
agricultural population is all collected in 
the villages, and the wide plain, with all its 
crops which no police can pretend to 
watch over, is at the mercy of evil-doers. 


* Quoted in the government report on the condition 
of Sicily, published in 1884. Bisogna rubare, ** Men 
must steal,”’ says the Notizie del Ministro di Agricol- 
tura, 1879-1882. 








It is the sense of insecurity thus engen- 
dered, the knowledge that his crops may 
at any moment be burned and his cattle 
stolen, that drives the gabelloto, even were 
he well disposed, into the arms of the 
Maffia, the only protector that can secure 
him from daily risk of ruin. 

And now look for a moment at one of 
the villages of this great Sicilian plain 
where Maffia is most at home. For mile 
after mile, hour after hour, the traveller 
has been jolted on a rough, ill-kept road 
through a vast treeless plain. Here and 
there he has passed a rough, shaggy bor- 
ghese, painfully urging his team of ox and 
ass, and scraping the soil of his allotment 
with rude wooden plough; here and there 
a herd of cattle browsing among the with- 
ered weeds and stubble of last year’s fal- 
low, or a string of mules laden with sacks 
of produce for the distant market, but save 
these up to the foot of the distant hills no 
sign of human life. The pitiless sun has 
burnt everything to an even brown. On 
the top of a small hill stands the village. 
Half-a-dozen large stone houses, half pris- 
on, half palace, built on the model of the 
great mansions of an Italian town, occu- 
pied by the gabelloti of the surrounding 
estates and the few families that form the 
ruling caste, domineer over the hundred 
or two miserable hovels where the rest of 
the population find shelter. Few of these 
huts have more than one room, hardly any 
more than a single story. In one corner 
of the unpaved earthen floor, reeking with 
ammoniacal odors, lies a heap of straw or 
a few sheepskins on which the human oc- 
cupants sleep — father and mother, sons 
and daughters, pell-mell beside the brutes 
that share the house. A single opening 
serves for door, window, chimney, and for 
discharging dirt into the common dustbin, 
the street, where the population squats or 
lounges among the piles of vegetable and 
animal refuse. Hardly a man is to be 
seen, for most of the able-bodied work in 
the fields, five or six or eight miles off, 
and return home scarcely one night in the 
week. Notice the ill-fed bodies and the 
brutish faces of the women and children, 
the heritage of generations of immorality, 
from which traces of beauty dimly peer, 
deformed by squalor and vice; “the idiot 
head (dolico-cephalia occipitale) predomi- 
nates. Adultery, incest, uxoricide, usually 
by poison, prostitution, are terribly fre- 
quent, and wrought shamelessly in the 
light of day as though by cretins.”* It 
would take the pen of a Swift to describe 


* Inchiesta Agraria, p. 35. 








the lives of these Yahoos, and even the 
imagination of a Swift would halt behind 
the bare directness of official reports. 
One is not surprised to hear that a com- 
mon threat among these people is, “ Ti 
aiu a mangiari lu cori di tia mi uni aiua 
biviri lu sangu ” (“ I'll eat your heart and 
drink your blood”); that a mother will 
often punish her child by biting it till the 
blood flows. Suddemy they all scuttle 
from the street into their dwellings as 
with a clatter of hoofs and loud shouting 
a gabelloto spurs up to his house followed 
by a score of attendants, each with a mus- 
ket at saddle-bow. The gabelloto lives in 
the house, and rents the estate, that be- 
longed once to a feudal noble. Like his 
predecessor, he holds himself above the 
law. “He is convinced that professional 
men and officials exist simply to serve as 
instruments for satisfying his daily wants 
and grudges, and looks on them as mere 
freedmen. His field-hands he hardly rec- 
ognizes as human beings. He detests the 
present government, though he conde- 
scends to act as grand elector in order to 
keep up his political importance and his 
authority in his village ; but he cannot un- 
derstand why the police should trouble 
themselves to protect the lower orders 
from the violence of one of his caste.” * 
The chief men of his retinue are influen- 
tial members of the Maftia, who have won 
the respect of their neighbors by the repu- 
tation at any rate of a couple of homi- 
cides. Their ostensible duty is to preserve 
his herds from cattle-thieves, his corn- 
fields and barns from accidental or incen- 
cendiary fires; they have usually been 
recommended or forced on him by the 
Maffia (unless indeed, as is often the 
case, he is himself a recognized member 
of it), which thus provides easily earned 
wages and plentiful opportunities of pecu- 
lation for its members, and the mere pres- 
tige of their name and position will guard 
the property under their care more effec- 
tually than the untiring watchfulness of 
an honest man ; while the proprietors rest 
satisfied that the society will punish far 
more promptly and surely than the po- 
lice any attempt by outsiders to plunder 
the property which it protects. But an- 
other not less important part of their 
duties is to support their patron in all 
quarrels with his neighbors of his own 
class. These quarrels, originating often 
in old-standing family feuds, fought out 
openly in former times with sword and 
pistol, have now developed into no less 


* G, Alongi, p. 32. 
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bitter political rivalry. Two parties can 
no more live peaceably side by side than 
could Guelphs and Ghibellines in the 
Florentine republic. One must crush the 
other utterly so as to be able to monopo- 
lize all the spoils of local office, and by the 
influence of the deputy which it elects to 
deter the prefetto from looking too curi- 
ously into any little irregularities that may 
be committed under his jurisdiction. The 
struggle for the municipal purse is more 
ignoble and more injurious to public mor- 
als than even the family disputes of former 
days, and of them the Maffia, with its 
terrible power, is practically the arbiter. 
Willingly or unwillingly the wealthy ga- 
belloto must need support it with his 
influence, providing its members with 
employment and wages, or pushing them 
into municipal office according to their 
wishes and qualifications, and winking at 
the harboring of stolen cattle among his 
herds. The penalty of resistance is theft, 
arson, and finally murder. 

Before the gabelloto can market his 
crops, which have thus been watched from 
seed-time to harvest by the Maffia, he, like 
the smaller farmer of the coast line, must 
pass through another form of Maffia not 
less powerful that honeycombs the large 
coast towns, for nowhere is Maffia more 
developed than where misery is least 
pressing, and it reigns supreme in the 
concha d@’oro of Palermo, where the lemon 
groves yield a net profit of over £50 per 
acre, and every peasant proprietor might 
live in comfort or luxury. Here it or- 
ganizes powerful “rings ” in the produce 
markets, dictating prices, “boycotting ” 
dealers to whom it objects, and exacting 
commissions on all sales concluded. The 
penalty of disobedience to its orders is 
death, and in the rare cases in which it is 
needful so to uphold its authority, an a/2é 
is arranged beforehand so effectually that 
conviction or even suspicion is seldom 
possible. An example will sufficiently 
explain how things are done. Soon 
after harvest a man, ostensibly a produce 
broker, will introduce himself to a farmer 
and say with all show of respect, “ Sir, a 
customer has instructed me to buy such 
and such goods. I thought of you, and 
have come to propose the sale. In fact 
to prevent you from losing the market, I 
have ventured to close and take the ear- 
nest money.” “At what price do I sell?” 
the owner asks mildly. “At such a price, 
sir.” “ But, my good man, that’s below the 
current rates,” as indeed it is. ‘Oh no, 
you are mistaken ; and any way, you would 
not have me break my word to my client 
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for a few pounds. However, if you re- 
fuse ——” But the seller knows far too 
well what the consequences would be, and 
in nine cases out of ten submits to be 
fleeced rather than incur the resentment 
of the honest broker and his friends. 

Though, as has been said, the Maffia is 
not itself an organized secret society, yet 
not the less the Maffiosi in a given locality 
do occasionally join themselves into a 
closer union, with oaths of secrecy, code 
of laws, hierarchy of offices, common 
purse, and fixed right of admission. In 
the Rivista di Discipline Carcerarie for 
1885, there is given a full account of two 
such societies, the members of which were 
brought to trial and condemned at Catta- 
girone and Girgenti in that year. 

The former of these, whose centre was 
at Leonforte in Catania, whose members 
knew each other as Patantri, flourished 
for a long time before being discovered. 
It was a comparatively small society, only 
thirty-one members being arrested when 
the police finally got on the right track, 
yet for several years it had completely 
terrorized the neighborhood, keeping the 
common chest full with the proceeds of 
open robberies and forced contributions. 
The “king of the society” had absolute 
authority; he admitted neophytes with 
solemn rites and blood-sealed oaths; he 
ordered the execution of suspected mem- 
bers, and of those who when invited to 
join the society refused. Though the 
Patantri were apparently extirpated two 

ears ago, the lawless disposition survives 
in full vigor, as is sufficiently proved by 
the events of August 15th and 16th in the 
present year, when at Cattagirone and the 
neighboring Leonforte there was a popu- 
lar rising of the peasantry, soldiers had to 
be called in to assist the police, the peas- 
ants resisted desperately, and were only 
crushed after a six hours’ fight, during 
which the musketry fire is said to have 
been “very lively.” One countryman was 
returned as killed, many were ——, 
wounded, and eighty-seven were arrested. 
On the same day at Licodia Eubea, in 
the same district, a policeman was shot 
dead, others were wounded, and forty men 
were arrested. The immediate cause of 
these riots was the astounding belief cur- 
rent among the ignorant peasants that 
the police were w#fori—poisoners sent 
out by government to propagate the chol- 
era. 

Far more interesting is the account 
given in the same publication of the 
Mano Fraterna or Fratellanza (Brother- 
hood), which had its headquarters in Fa- 





vara and spread over the whole province 
of Girgenti. Here we have a concrete 
example in which, as in a microcosm, the 
general principles on which the Maffia is 
based, and which so often elude even 
shrewd observers by their Protean muta- 
bility, may be seen at work reduced to 
detinite system 

If the origin of the society, the first germ 
of which was apparently planted in 1879 
by a group of coattd (transported convicts), 
released from one of the small islands of 
the Sicilian archipelago, remains some- 
what obscure, its aims and methods were 
brought to the light of day both by oral 
testimony and by a copy of the “statutes ” 
that were seized on one of the “ brothers,” 
and put in evidence during the trial. In 
the communes where the brotherhood 
most flourished “family hatreds transmit- 
ted from father to son, and, as in the Mid- 
dle Ages, ranging the whole community 
on one side or the other, develop into 
feuds that find a battle-field in local pol- 
itics, and private grudges embitter the 
opposition of public life. The more am- 
bitious and unscrupulous of the party 
leaders, seeing a useful weapon in the 
passionate tempers of the mob, and the 
criminal classes, hoping for impunity be- 
hind the shield of official protection, came 
to an understanding with each other, and 
in this congenial soil the Mano Fraterna 
struck deep roots. Even honest men and 
good citizens were driven, lest a worse 
thing should come upon them, to seek pro- 
tection for their property and their lives, 
of free will or under compulsion, by mem- 
bership in the Fratellanza” (R.d. D.C, 
lc.) The aims of the brotherhood were 
neither political reform nor socialism, nor 
yet mere robbery, but the gratification of 
the lust of power and of idle affluence in 
its members by appropriating municipal 
offices and the municipal purse, and by 
providing for its members easy work and 
good wages in public or private employ- 
ment. The means employed were terror- 
ism based on the death of all who resisted 
its orders. The events that led to the 
discovery of the society were very char- 
acteristic. In 1884 Camilleri, a brother, 
having fallen under suspicion of betraying 
the secrets of the brotherhood, his own 
uncle, Martello, was charged with the 
punishment of the traitor, and with the 
aid of four brothers strangled him. Soon, 
moved by remorse, he confessed all, and 
then, fearing the vengeance of the broth- 
erhood, and doubting the power of the 
government to protect him, he hanged 
himself in prison. 
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In 1885 the police drew in their nets, 
and it was found that there were grounds 
for proceeding against more than twelve 
hundred. Of these, about a thousand 
were allowed to slip through the meshes, 
“lest the very extent of the contagion 
should make punishment impossible.” 
Thirty-two ringleaders, accused of “ more 
than ten murders,” reserved for future 
trial, have not yet been disposed of, and a 
hundred and sixty-nine, including one 
schoolmaster, one priest, a few tradesmen, 
and a large majority of miners and agri- 
cultural laborers, charged with the minor 
offence of “ illegal association,” were tried 
at Girgenti, in the Church of St. Anna, 
transformed for the occasion into a law 
court. The trial lasted from March 2nd 
to March 30th, 1885; ten only of the ac- 
cused were acquitted and the rest were 
condemned to various terms of imprison- 
ment. The only interesting figure among 
the accused, and the only one who had 
joined the association from public motives, 
and whose hands were comparatively 
clean, was the priest Padre Don Angelo, 
a man of education, a Greek and Latin 
scholar, and an eloquent preacher. He 
spoke well in his own defence, trying to 
make out that he was the victim of the 
jealousy of municipal parties. He had 


some years before been prosecuted on a 
charge of instigating to assassination, but 


the prosecution had failed for want of 
evidence, and he complained of being now 
put on his triai as a mere gregario (subor- 
dinate). Like a true Sicilian, he would 
gladly have gratified his vanity by sharing 
with the ten ringleaders the more serious 
charge. He had long before taken part 
in local politics as protector of his igno- 
rant and unenfranchised parishioners, and 
having thus made powerful enemies, 
joined the brotherhood, intending to use 
it, as it would seem, for political ends ; 
but once in he was unable to keep himself 
clean from its lawless and selfish opera- 
tions, and he was accordingly condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment. The stat- 
utes of the brotherhood regulated: 1. 
The relations of members to officers; 
2. The duties of members to each other ; 
3. The admission of new members. 1. 
The officers included two head centres, 
one cashier, who collected the admission 
fees and monthly dues, and as many cap- 


tains of ten and captains of five as might | 
To these absolute obedience | 


be required. 
was due, though important questions were 
decided at general meetings. 2. Mem- 
bers were bound to stand by each other 
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providing evidence in law courts,* and an 
elaborate code of signals was arranged 
enabling members to recognize each other 
under all circumstances. 3. The forms of 
initiation, which usually took place in an 
old lime-kiln, an abandoned quarry, or 
some similar hiding-place, were singular, 
The presence of three old members beside 
the neophyte was necessary. The three 
brothers took off their hats, then the 
senior of them tied a thread tightly round 
the right forefinger of the “son,” pricked 
it with his knife and let a few drops of 
blood fall on the print of a saint. The 
print was then set on fire and placed in 
the left hand of the son, who blew away 
the ashes, repeating the formula, “ I swear 
on my honor to be true to the brotherhood 
as the brotherhood is true to me. As the 
saint and these few drops of my blood are 
burned, so am I ready to give all my 
blood for the brotherhood; as the ashes 
and blood cannot return again as they 
were, so I cannot abandon the brother- 
hood.” Sometimes the ceremony ended 
in the son firing a pistol at a crucifix 
to symbolize his readiness for any crime, 
to take any life, at the command of the 
king. The neophyte was after this recog- 
nized as a full brother, and the whole party 
adjourned to a tavern to drink the toast 
of the brotherhood: £ duci lu vinu, ma 
assai echiu duci e lu sangu di li Chris- 
tiani (“* Sweet is wine, but far sweeter is 
the blood of Christians”) By way of 
comment, it is perhaps enough to add two 
lines of statistics from the same official 
publication. The murders in England, in 
1884, numbered one hundred and seventy. 
In the single province of Palermo, for the 
same period, they were four hundred and 
thirty-four. 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN. 


* Itis instructive to note that many trades-unions in 
Sicily contain a provision to the effect that “if any 
member is brought to trial his lawyer shall be paid out 
of the funds of the society, and an allowance shall be 
made for the maintenance of his family while he is in 
prison.” 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


In these days it is somewhat difficult to 
find anywhere peculiar people who are 
not public property ; about the Mormons 
across the Atlantic and the savages of 
central Africa we know as much, if not 


| more, than we know about ourselves ; so 
| that it was with considerable satisfaction 


on all occasions, whether by force or by | that I came across a peculiar people who 
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in many respects out-Mormon Mormons 
and have customs as quaint as any to be 
be found in central Africa. Moreover 
they live in Europe in the ancient city of 
Salonika, and come of the most ancient 
stock in the world, namely, the Hebrew ; 
they are bound together by ties that none 
dare break, they are a double-faced race, 
a race with two distinct religions, a race 
which leads two distinct lives, professing 
openly to be followers of Mahomed, whilst 
in private they profess a religion of their 
own, accepting the old Hebrew traditions, 
yet believing in the first advent of their 
own Messiah, and living in daily expecta- 
tion of his second coming. 

The Turks call them Dinmehs, or rene- 
gades, their Jewish brethren call them 
hypocrites, whilst they call themselves 
Maimeenim, or true believers. For the 
sake of simplicity we will call them Diin- 
mehs, and we may take it for granted that 
they are disliked by both their would-be 
co-religionists, and in consequence they 
have been compelled to exercise a secrecy 
in their acts and deeds, a fact which has 
rendered them a peculiar people in the 
midst of a busy mercantile world. Dur- 
ing a recent stay at Salonika I set myself 
the task of investigating this people. I 
formed the acquaintance of several Diin- 
mehs; I culled information from the rabbi 
Nehemiah, a wealthy Jew, who has made 
the Diinmehs a special study ; and I found 
also a Greek priest a valuable ally in cor- 
roborating the statements of others. 

Salonika may be termed a New Jeru- 
salem, as there are no less than seventy 
thousand of the seed of Abraham within 
its walls; almost all the business of the 
place is carried on by them; the quays 
are gay with them in their quaint cos- 
tumes, the men with their long robes lined 
with fur over a tunic of striped cotton or 
silk, whilst the women are decked in the 
gayest colors possible and adorn their 
heads with caps of green or red, closely 
bound over their foreheads, and hanging 
down behind in a thick tail embroidered 
with gold thread and terminating in a 
fringe of gold, whilst around their necks 
hang strings of pearls and other jewels. 
These Jews of Salonika are perhaps the 
most fervid adherents of the quaint rab- 
binical doctrines to be found anywhere 
nowadays. During the days before the 
Passover you may see Jewish women 
at the tombs outside the walls, in their 
long red cloaks and white mantles round 
their shoulders, wailing over their dead; 
turbaned rabbis stand at the gate of Kara- 
milia to conduct families, for a considera- 





tion, to the graves of their relatives, there 
to excite them to frenzy by reading por- 
tions of Scripture, and finally to drive them 
home again like sheep when the ceremony 
is over, with lacerated arms and faces, 
uttering bitter wails. Their cemetery the 
Jews call “the house of the living;” for 
the dead they look upon as alive, and 
passing the first eleven months after their 
departure in Gehenna, where they can 
intercede for the living; consequently 
during this period the death wails are 
continued, which are, in point of fact, in 
many cases more intercessory than the 
outcome of genuine grief. 

If a rabbi of distinction dies, you see 
Jewish women rush forward to thrust let- 
ters into his hand for delivery to departed 
friends as he is carried on the bier to the 
house of the living. 

On the Sabbath day no Jew of Salonika 
may carry any burden in his pocket — no 
money, no tobacco, no scrip —so that a 
Jew with a cold has to wear his handker- 
chief round his waist. At a spot where 
the walls have been pulled down, of late 
years the rabbis have stretched a wire, 
so that the idea of the city being sur- 
rounded by walls may be kept up, and the 
computation of a Sabbath day’s journey 
not interfered with. Such are amongst 
the doctrines of the orthodox Jews; from 
these their renegade brethren are happily 
exempt; and though despising them as 
they do, an orthodox Jew will not scruple 
to make use of the Diinmeh, who may eat 
such portions of flesh as his own law for- 
bids, who may come in and light his fire 
for him on the Sabbath and cook his food, 
for it is unlawful for a right-minded Jew 
even so much as to light a brazier to warm 
himself withal if the weather be cold ona 
Sabbath day. 

The Diinmehs consequently serve in the 
bazaars on the days when others rest ; and 
the Turks find them extremely useful on 
Fridays if a little special business has to 
be done; the Jews give them employment 
on Saturdays, and the Christians are not 
above using them on Sundays, so no 
wonder the Diinmehs grow rich, and other 
people grumble at the three days of inac- 
tion owing to the three different days on 
which Sunday is observed by the mer- 
chants of Salonika. The Diinmehs are 
acknowledged by all in Salonika to be the 
best scribes, most of the Turkish govern- 
ment clerks are Diinmehs, and if you see 
in a tiny hole in the bazaar a turbaned 
scribe writing anything the illiterate coun- 
try-folk may want in the shape of appeals 
to the pasha, or appeals to the tax-col- 
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lector, you may be sure he is a Diinmeh. 
Besides these lucrative posts the Diinmehs 
possess the monopoly of shaving in Sa- 
lonika, and a barber’s post in the East is 
one of great importance ; it brings him ex 
rapport with all the leading men of the 
day; his shop is the great haunt of the 
scandalmonger and the intriguer; so we 
see that our peculiar people are by no 
means insignificant in their own country. 

Rabbi Nehemiah was much shocked 
when I called upon him and asked for in- 
formation concerning the Diinmehs, “a 
loathsome people,” said he, “a people who 
deserve to be forgotten and blotted out of 
mind ;”’ and he shook his head, encircled 
in its black and white turban, and stroked 
his long, grey beard, which hung down 
over his yellow striped silk robe. Some 
complimentary remarks on the Jews of 
Salonika, their ancient lineage, and their 
success in commerce soon conciliated the 
kind old man. “Yes, we are an ancient 
people,” he said, “and moreover our ped- 
igree is clearer than that of any Jews in 
the world ; our ancestors came to Salonika 
in the time of Alexander the Great, follow- 
ing in the wake of his victories after the 
Eastern conquests.” This statement of 
Rabbi Nehemiah’s, though a little as- 
tounding at first and quite impossible to 
substantiate, is not at all improbable, for 
after the first emigration we know that 
Alexander planted many Jewish colonies 
in Macedonia, and we also know that at 
the commencement of our era the Jews of 
Thessalonica, Berea, and other towns of 
Macedonia formed important communi- 
ties. 

“ The greatest event in our long his- 
tory,” continued the rabbi, “was the 
Spanish influx in 1493, which converted 
our colony into the largest body of Jews 
in existence, and so great was this influx 
that they absorbed their co-religionists 
into themselves and taught them the 
Spanish tongue.” Judzo-Spanish, or 
Ladino as it is called, is still the language 
of the Jews of Salonika; their books are 
written in Spanish with Hebrew charac- 
ters, most extraordinary things to contem- 
plate, and for Salonika Ferdinand and 
Isabella, when they persecuted the Jews 
and drove them from Spain, wrought a 
great deed. “Our records from that date 
to now have been carefully preserved, and 
are full of interest,” said he; “we have 
amongst them minute accounts of the per- 
secutions we suffered from the Slavs, and 
of our interral dissensions, for in the first 
years after the influx we were composed 
of many sects, each having its separate 
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synagogue, and it was nearly a century 
before a general consensus of opinion was 
established under a common head. We 
have a curious documentary account of a 
deputation conducted by the rabbi Moses 
to Constantinople, to crave the sultan’s 
protection against the Slavs, and in ‘he 
year 5328, on the 25th of the month 
Shebah, the deputation entered the pres- 
ence of the sultan. After five interviews, 
and after laying before his Majesty their 
many grievances, finally on the sixth in- 
terview they were presented with a firman 
sealed with the imperial seal, and still in 
our possession, which granted us many 
immunities and protection from our per- 
secutors, and from that day to this, with 
one exception, a common head has been 
recognized, and our prosperity has been 
unique.” 

“ And that one exception? ” inquired I. 

“‘ Was the detestable heresy of the false 
Messiah, Sabbatai Sevi,” replied Nehe- 
miah, and seeing my anxiety to learn more 
on this subject he took up his parable and 
told me all he knew. 

A slight sketch of the career of this ex- 
traordinary deceiver is all that is here 
necessary, as we wish more especially to 
enter into the customs and precepts of the 
descendants of his followers as we find 
them now in Salonika only. I was told 
that a few families of these Diinmehs 
exist still at Adrianople and in other 
Turkish towns, but these are of Salonikan 
origin, so that to all intents and purposes 
the Diinmehs of Salonika are the sole 
representatives of the once numerous fol- 
lowers of the false Messiah. This com- 
munity is formed of about a thousand 
families, and numbers eight thousand 
souls, all dwelling together in one quarter 
of the town, and all held in bondage by the 
same curious ties. 

Sabbatai Sevi was a Smyrniote Jew, 
born in 1625, and the son of a broker in 
that city ; he was a clever youth, and so 
well versed in the Cabala and other Jew- 
ish books that at the age of eighteen he 
was made a rabbi. Doubtless some ac- 
counts of the Fifth Monarchy men, and 
the then much accredited report that the 
Messiah was to reappear in 1666, reached 
Smyrna and worked upon his imagination 
so much that he decided to make himself 
out to be that Messiah, and to assist his 
object he secretly caused reports to be 
promulgated to the effect that a prophet 
would shortly appear who would rob the 
sultan of his crown and restore again the 
kingdom to Israel. When he thought 
that the right time had come, to the dis- 
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may of the Smyrniote rabbis he pro- 
nounced the name “Jehovah” aloud in 
open conclave, for which offence he was 
summoned before a tribunal and con- 
demned to die; but doubtless he had been 
prepared for this, and had arrangements 
made for his escape from Smyrna, and 
with the one object in view he went as a 
pilgrim to Egypt and Jerusalem, where 
he chose as his Elijah one Nathan Ben- 
jamin, a man of ascetic life, who professed 
tosee visions. Before returning to Smyr- 
na he sent his attendant Nathan before 
him to prepare the way, and in the capac- 
ity of a second St. John the Baptist to 
announce that he was coming to deliver 
men from the oppression of the Turks, 
and to lead back the Jews to Palestine. 
Nathan did his work well, writing a cir- 
cular letter addressed to the “ Remnant of 
the Israelites, peace without end,” the 
result being that intense and mad excite- 
ment seized upon the Jews of that place. 
They nearly killed themselves with pen- 
ances; they administered to one another 
thirty-nine lashes, and tortures of all 
kinds; and an influential Jew, Pennia by 
name, whose daughter prophesied and 
wrought miracles, assisted Nathan in his 
work of preparation. 

In due time Sabbatai Sevi landed at 
Smyrna, styling himself the “ King of 
Kings,” and so carried away were the peo- 
ple by his adroit eloquence that a throne 
was set up for him in the synagogue, and 
from Smyrna prophets were sent all over 
the Turkish dominions to all the Jewish 
colonies to preach that “the true Mes- 
siah of the race of David was come, and 
that to him the crown and the kingdom 
were given.” At this juncture Sevi ven- 
tured to elect from amongst his most 
trusted followers twelve princes who were 
to act as generals to the twelve tribes 
on their journey back to their country: 
we know from English records that the 
report reached even as far as to our 
shores, and that there was some talk of 
sending English ships to assist in the 
transport; and even the sceptic Spinoza, 
from all he heard, was at one time in- 
clined to waver in his disbelief. The 
scenes of frenzied excitement in Smyrna 
were intense, business was entirely sus- 
pended, and gave place to eager fanatical 
worship of Sevi; presents poured in to 
him from all parts, until at length the sul- 
tan was roused to action and summoned 
him to Adrianople. The story of Sevi’s 
interview with the sultan is well known, 
and how “the holy, noble, and divine 
Messiah ” was ordered by that potentate 





to choose between three things : either to 
work a miracle and thereby prove his 
identity ; or to have three poisoned arrows 
shot at him by the sultan himself; or to 
become a Mahomedan. “I am a follower 
of Mahomed,” replied Sevi to this test, 
and turning to his followers, who were dis- 
mayed beyond measure at the collapse of 
their hero, he added, “ And he was num- 
bered amongst the transgressors.” 

The extremely firm hold that Sevi had 
established over his followers is evinced 
by the tenacity with which many adhered 
to him after his exposure and his fall ; 
these devoted followers did not scruple to 
embrace Islamism themselves and like- 
wise to be numbered amongst the trans- 
gressors; and with certain secret reserva- 
tions, into which we will go presently, 
large bodies of Jews became Mahomedans 
at this period. They were the ancestors 
of the thousand families of Diinmehs who 
live at Salonika to-day. 

Sabbatai Sevi died in 1676 in prison at 
Belgrade, but his followers gave out that 
he was not really dead, but had ascended 
into heaven, and now at Salonika, in their 
secret places of worship, called als, 
they always keep beds ready, on which the 
Messiah may repose from the fatigues of 
his second advent. Probably from the 
fact of his having disappeared from the 
world at Belgrade, they have decided that 
at his sannll oomiiies he will visit them by 
way of the northern road, known as the 
Uskiip road; therefore every day a man 
is despatched in this direction to meet 
him. When at Salonika I was told that 
lately, since the opening of the railway 
from Uskiip to that town, the point had 
been raised in their assembly that he 
might come by train. Accordingly an eye 
has to be kept on the station on the arri- 
val of each train from the north. This 
custom finds a parallel amongst the other 
Jews of Salonika ; but their opinion is 
that the Messiah will come by sea, so on 
the Day of Atonement they go down to 
the sea to meet him, and at the same time 
perform the quaint rite of casting their 
sins into the Bay of Salonika — that inex- 
pressibly lovely bay, which, if it could 
relate to us the customs of the various 
cults that have flourished on its margin, 
would have strange tales to tell. 

Opposite to Salonika rise the snow-clad 
peaks of Olympus, the home of the ancient 
gods, still covered with Greek convents, 
which have been the chief strongholds of 
the Greek faith during the centuries of 
Turkish oppression; and then the min- 
arets with which Salonika bristles point 
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only to the fact that the religion of Ma- 
homed rules. No place in the world is 
more polyglot. No place has within its 
walls a population professing so many 
creeds, 

The Diinmehs, though few in number, 
are by no means at uaity amongst them- 
selves, for they are divided into three 
sects. The Ismirli, or the orthodox fol- 
lowers of Sevi, whose distinctive mark is 
that they shave the chin, are generally 
known by the distinctive term of “ gentle- 
men,” and profess to be the descendants 
of some of the best Spanish Jew families. 
Then there are the Jacobines, or followers 
of one Jacobus Querido, supposed to have 
been the son of Sevi, who claimed for 
himself the inheritance of the Messiah, 
but the orthodox will have nothing to sa 
to these Jacobines, who to distlaguiah 
themselves from the others shave their 
heads. The third sect is the least numer- 
ous, and profess to be the followers of one 
Osman Baba, who lived at the beginning 
of the last century, and who in his at- 
tempts to conciliate the other two sects 
accidentally formed one for himself. The 
followers of Baba do not shave at all, 
either the head or the chin; and besides 
these peculiarities of coiffure the three 
sects affect other distinctions, such as 
some drinking out of cups with handles, 
and others from vessels without handles, 
and others petty differences too trivial to 
notice. 

We have to do only with the orthodox 
sect, and before entering more fully into 
their life and customs it will be as well to 
peruse and set forth in full the sixteen 
rules and obligations to which every true 
believer in the false Messiah is obliged to 
swear. They are as follows :— 

1. The unity of God and the truth of the 
prophesy of Sabbatai Sevi. Adam, Abra- 
ham, Jacob, Moses, Esther, and other 
Scriptural characters are all parts of the 
soul of Sabbatai Sevi; and the Maimee- 
nim believe that he has incarnated himself 
eighteen times. 

2. All the earth was created for the 
Maimeenim, and the Turks were only 
made to keep guard over them; for of a 
truth there is no egg without a shell; the 
Turks are the shell, £z/ifa ; the Maimee- 
nim are the egg. 

3. All who are not Jews are eggshells, 
kilipa. 

4. It is forbidden to the Maimeenim to 
make mixed marriages with either Jews 
or eggshells. 

5. The Maimeenim have a share in the 
other world; the others have not. 
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6. The souls of eggshells go down to 
Gehenna, but never ascend out of it 
again. 

7. The Jews are not at present Maimee- 
nim, but they will be when their eyes are 
opened to the truth that Moses and the 
others are sparks of Sabbatai Sevi, and 
then they themselves will become sparks 
of the Messiah. 

8. In all their acts and deeds the Mai- 
meenim are to live in accordance with the 
law of Moses. 

9. They are not to hate the Jews, but 
always to act so as to conciliate them; for 
in a short time they will become their 
brethren. 

10, They will incur punishments if they 
commune either with Jew or Turk con- 
cerning their religion ; God alone will show 
them the way to the other world. 

11. All Maimeenim must outwardly 
show themselves as Turks, but think in 
their hearts as Jews. 

12. It is not a sin before God to kill a 
Diinmeh who breaks these rules and obli- 
gations, and to keep it secret. 

13. All Maimeenim must follow Turk- 
ish law, as far as governnment is con- 
cerned ; they are to publish themselves as 
Turks, read the laws of Mahomed and the 
Koran; but they are not to go before an 
Turkish tribunal, but are to judge ok 
other according to the law of Moses, and 
are to have for this purpose tribunals of 
theirown. They are to be subject to the 
Turks, but they are in no way'to abase 
themselves before them more than they 
can help. 

14. All Maimeenim must abstain from 
intoxicating drink. 

15. All Maimeenim must have two 
names, one a Turkish one, for outward 
publication ; and the other a Jewish one, 
by which only they shall be known amongst 
themselves. 

16. All Maimeenim shall repeat the 
names of all the higher powers twice 
every day. 

My Dinmeh friend, Mahmed, kept a 
curiosity shop in the bazaar of Salonika. 
Out of his treasures I from time to time 
selected an object of doubtful authenticity 
for purchase, and thereby established my- 
self in his favor. On each of my visits to 
his shop we talked much on the general 
topics of the day, and at last, after much 
manceuvring, I contrived to get an invita- 
tion for my wife and myself to pay hima 
visit at his own house, and partake of 
coffee. To an eye unpractised in the 
complexity of the costumes of Salonika, 
there was nothing in Mahmed’s outward 
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appearance, except a distinctly Jewish 
type of conntenance, to indicate that he 
was a Diinmeh and not a Turk, pure and 
simple. He was a pallid, middle-aged 
man, with no beard, and grizzled hair on 
his head, from which we gathered that he 
was a “ gentleman,” an orthodox follower 
of Sabbatai Sevi. He wore a variegated 
turban bound round his head, and the 
loose, baggy trousers worn by Turks of 
the middle class, and as we walked from 
the bazaar to his house all the information 
he vouchsafed to tell us was that the 
Diinmehs, oras he called them the Turkish 
Jews, all lived in blocks and streets adjoin- 
ing one another, and that the houses in 
each block and street communicated with 
one another. Rabbi Nehemiah had told 
me this, and had added that in each block 
there is a Aa/, or meeting-house, where 
their secret services are held, at whicha 
paytan, for so they call the officiating 
priest, presides, reading their service in 
Judzo-Spanish, and since they have no 
windows to the front for fear of detection, 
they light their edifices with green-colored 
lamps. Many people in Salonika affirm 
that they have seen the Diinmehs wear- 
ing the white Jewish cloak worn at the 
Hebrew service, and that they have a 
sort of sacrifice at the Passover, blood be- 
ing seen on their lintels, and on the fore- 
heads of their children, though for this I 
am not able to vouch; but it is highl 

probable, from the firmness with = om 

they adhere to the doctrines of the Old 
Testament. 

At all events from the Diinmehs them- 
selves very little information can be ex- 
tracted, and they are most careful to prove 
to the outer world that they are Mussul- 
mans. “Which mosque do you worship 
at?” I inquired of p ted “TI don’t 
worship at any mosque in particular. I 
go to them all in turn,” was our host’s 
careful rejoinder ; certainly they are adepts 
at hypocrisy. On every Friday you may 
see a fair sprinkling of Diinmehs on their 
way to the mosques. Their women, when 
they visit a hadji’s tomb, tie up the bit of 
rag to the railings, as Turkish women do, 
as a memorial of their visit. They take a 
whiff of the odor of sanctity for a piastre 
apiece, after the fashion of the true fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, and from time to 
time they send a few of their own hadjis 
to Mecca for appearance’ sake. 

Mahmed’s house we found to be a very 
comfortable one; in fact, all the Diinmehs 
live comfortably, since they have no pov- 
erty amongst them, the richer members of 
the community assisting the poorer ones 
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by an excellently organized system of char- 
ity. Hamdi Bey is said to be the richest 
amongst them, and there is no better house 
in Salonika than his ; in fact, when money 
is wanted amongst them for any special 
purpose, it is always forthcoming. For 
example, they have the greatest horror of 
allowing a Diinmeh girl to marry or fall 
into the hands of an “ eggshell,” or, as we 
might term it, an outsider. Not long ago 
an influential Turk coveted a Diinmeh 
girl, whom he accidentally saw, for his 
harem, and a subscription of 4,000/, was 
raised to buy her off. On another occa- 
sion an energetic pasha determined to 
make the Diinmehs a special subject of 
investigation with a view to publicly de- 
nouncing them as only pretended follow- 
ers of the Prophet. Forthwith, when they 
heard their danger, the community de- 
spatched an influential body of men to 
Constantinople, and by the judicious out- 
lay of a sum not less than 10,000/, they 
contrived to get the objectionable pasha 
removed from Salonika. On one occasion 
a Diinmeh girl was led astray. They 
never rested until they got her into their 
possession. They tried her before their 
own tribunal, and they condemned and 
executed her privily. Such is the bond 
of terrorism by which they are held to- 
lin bond which none dare break. 
n these latter days some young, educated 
Diinmehs who have travelled abroad, and 
had intercourse with other nations, have 
resented this bond, and have entered into 
a compact not to marry until they can 
choose wives for themselves, and some 
actually have gone to live abroad, and 
taken to themselves wives from amongst 
the “eggshells.” 

Mahmed’s house occupied a consider- 
able space of ground, and we entered from 
the street through a heavy, creaking door 
into a courtyard surrounded on all sides 
by offices, an oven, a kitchen, a larder, 
etc, which courtyard was sheltered by a 
vine which grew upon a trellis erected 
over the whole. A wooden staircase con- 
ducted us up to the dwelling portion of 
the house, and we first entered a large 
sitting-room furnished with divans which, 
on the staircase side, was entirely open to 
the air. It was then hung with newly 
washed clothes in the process of drying. 
All was clean and very neat. The wood- 
work was prettily ornamented with carv- 
ing. From the front there was a distant 
peep of the sea through a vista of houses, 
which gave an idea of freshness to the 
house to which most of the dwellings in 
Salonika are strangers. An air of com- 
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fort, though humble, reigned throughout, 
and we were able to pay Mahmed some 
genuine compliments on his abode. The 
Diinmeh houses are, on the Turkish prin- 
ciple, divided into haremlik and selam- 
lik, and whilst Mahmed and I remained 
in the large open room which tormed the 
men’s quarter, my wife was admitted into 
the harem, a small room on the right di- 
vided off by a curtain, where were seated 
on the floor, crosslegged on cushions, 
Alia, the wife of Mahmed, and her two 
friends, Smair and Fatméh, three as unin- 
teresting women as it had ever fallen to 
my wife’s lot to meet. They were en- 
gaged in crochet and gossip, and appar- 
ently were, like all Turkish women, with- 
out a particle of education, They never 
leave their houses without the yashmak, 
and their windows are as scrupulously lat- 
ticed as those of any Turkish harem, 

Whilst my wife was paying her visit to 
the ladies, Mahmed showed me his bed- 
room, which was without a window except 
into the outer room, and offered nothing 
remarkable except the large text from the 
Koran in a frame and a battle-axe of mag- 
nificent proportions, the exact use of which 
my host did not seem inclined to com- 
municate. 

After we had discussed various topics 
with Mahmed whilst drinking coffee and 
smoking cigarettes, and after many fail- 
ures to draw him out on the subject of his 
sect, in desperation I determined to put 
to him a leading question, so I said in as 
off-hand a manner as I could muster, 
“What is your other name, Mahmed ?” 
At first he affected to misunderstand my 
question, but as the truth became evident 
to him a very evil expression spread over 
his face and he was silent. I was thus 
warned to proceed no further, but at the 
same time the truth of the fact as we have 
seen stated in their rules was evident; 
the Diinmehs have two names, the one, 
like Mahmed, Turkish and publicly in use, 
the other a secret Jewish name known 
only to their own community. 

As far as the ceremonies attending mar- 
riages and death are concerned they out- 
wardly conform to those in usage amongst 
the Turks, and whether they have any 
private functions in connection with these 
occasions I was never able to ascertain. 
From the very scornful way one of them 
laughed when I spoke of a Jewish funeral, 
I suspect they do not go to the same ex- 
cesses as their brethren of Salonika; nor 
could I learn that they have a corporate 
body like the Jews which corresponds to 
the Misericordia at Florence, and by the 





rules of which certain Jewish gentlemen 
are associated together for the object of 
gratuitously attending to the funerals of 
their brethren. The head of this society 
is called the Jarnass, and when a death is 
reported he takes with him at the least 
five of his associates, and if the death be 
a fashionable one sometimes as many as 
fifty, to wash the body of the deceased 
internally and externally, and in accord- 
ance with the social position of the defunct 
his corpse gets more or less buckets of 
water poured over it. The parnass then 
dresses the body in a white shroud, puts 
it on the bier, and has it conducted to the 
vast Jewish cemetery outside the walls; 
the friends and relatives, therefore, have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the funeral 
beyond attending to wail whilst the rabbis 
sing songs of distress suitable to the occa- 
sion. On the return to the house of 
mourning the nearer relatives get a rabbi 
to cut off a portion of their skirts ; this is 
a Jewish sign of grief, and as he does this 
he says, “God be blessed, who judges 
according to truth.” Then follows the 
funeral repast, with its seven courses of 
different kinds of food, dried fruits, eggs, 
etc., and as each course is put upon the 
table the officiating rabbi gives ita special 
benediction. For seven days after a burial 
a Jewish family remains in the house of 
mourning; the men do not go to their 
shops in the bazaar, the women do not sit 
at their doors and gossip; a Jewish family 
at Salonika when in mourning prefers to 
sit on the floor and utter wails pitiable to 
listen to, 

Such customs as these, I have every 
reason to believe, the Diinmehs have 
abandoned for the more sober Turkish 
funeral, which admits of no heartrending 
scenes, and is conducted with more of 
our Western simplicity. Anent the births 
of Diinmehs, my wife found the ladies 
inclined to be very communicative on this 
topic. 1 fancy ladies always are, and the 
three females in Mahmed’s harem told 
some very curious facts concerning the 
entrance into this world of the followers 
of Sabbatai Sevi ; but as they do not throw 
any special light on the subject of our 
people, except as making them appear a 
trifle more peculiar, I will not enter into 
further details. 

During our stay at Salonika we saw 
many Diinmehs, but took a great dislike 
to them. Perhaps it was owing to our 
knowledge of the life of duplicity which 
the lead ; perhaps it was owing to their 
stolid determination to tell us as little as 
possible concerning themselves; and we 
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quite agreed with Rabbi Nehemiah that 
they are a loathsome people ; but far from 
banishing them from our minds, our inter- 
est in them increased in proportion to the 
difficulty of obtaining the information we 
required. 

As for other renegades in Salonika — 
for the town is full of them —I think we 
respected them much more than the Diin- 
mehs, though I must admit to being rather 
afraid of them ever since I inadvertently 
approached a harem of Pomaks, or rene- 
gade Bulgarians. These creatures are 
refugees from the lately emancipated 
mountain provinces, and dwell in construc- 
tions of canvas and old bits of tin which 
they have erected in the corridor of a 
lovely mosque which was once a Byzan- 
tine church, a perfect gem of architecture, 
and which was engrossing my attention so 
much that I did not perceive the trap I 
was falling into until I heard the screams 
of “ Harem /” uttered by many women, 
coupled with unpleasant missiles directed 
at my head, which caused a hasty and un- 
dignified retreat on my part. The Pomaks 
and Karajovili, renegade Wallachians, 
who inhabit a village near Salonika, are 
amongst the wildest and most ungovern- 
able races on the Balkan peninsula. The 
latter have a very bad reputation in the 
neighborhood for brigandage; but the 
chief point, as far as I could gather, was 
that they still preserve in their mosque 
the very Bible on which some centuries 
ago they swore to renounce Christianity 
and become Moslems, 

Of characteristics and curious racial 
developments Macedonia is a perfect mu- 
seum, and Salonika is the capital thereof, 
and the only place where the study can 
be carried on with any degree of safety ; 
and one almost fears —though perhaps 
one ought to say hopes—that when an- 
other government enters Macedonia these 
quaint traits of an era which is not ours 
will have passed away. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
(continued.) 


MAny days passed, and Josephine sat in 
her little parlor working at the frocks for 
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the seven girls — frocks ! — gowns for the 
elder children, who grew apace. Through 
her window she saw them pass, tall, beau- 
tiful maidens with fair hair, like corn, as 
yellcw and as shining, and eyes blue, and 
cheeks like wild roses. Among the dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, and sallow-skinned na- 
tives, they were looked at with surprise 
and a little envy. They kept themselves 
aloof from the village children —not that 
they were proud, not that they shared their 
father’s prejudices, but that they had 
enough of companions among themselves, 
They were an attached family; they had 
been nurtured in love, and the love their 
father had poured into their infant hearts 
had filled them and overflowed towards 
each other. They had, indeed, their little 
quarrels, but they passed like April gusts, 
leaving the sunshine brighter after thé 
cloud, and the landscape fresher for the 
shower. 

Then, at times, Josephine’s work fell 
from her fingers. and she sat with the 
needle in her hand, poised and motionless, 
looking before her. It was not the his- 
toric muse who then visited her and raised 
a mirage picture of castles and knights 
jousting, and gay ladies looking on in the 
most picturesque of costume; or of tap- 
estried chambers, in which walked Van 
Dyck figures with long hair and Steen- 
kirks, and rapiers clinking and spurs jin- 
gling, and lapdogs of King Charles’s breed 
snapping —it was a muse who is name- 
less, a Cinderella muse, thrust aside by 
her sisters, and clean forgotten, the muse 
of unfulfilled aspirations, clothed in white 
with a hawthorn crown, and eyes filled 
with tears, and bare feet dripping blood. 

What were the visions raised before the 
brooding mind of Josephine, sitting at 
ease in the enchanted palace, sent to sleep 
and made motionless in the midst of work ? 
The picture brought up by the magic wand 
of the muse was a humble one—of a 
little cradle, in which lay a sleeping babe, 
with one small hand out, and a coral rest- 
ing on the quilt; of a baby snuggling into 
her bosom at night, and sobbing, and be- 
ing patted, patted, patted by the hour, and 
talked to half pitifully, half wearily, to coax 
it to sleep ; of a child growing up, standing 
at her knee and learning to thread beads, 
and whilst threading, repeating, “ Once 
upon a time, when Jenny Wren was 
young ;” of a young maiden — like Mary 
in growth and beauty and sweetness and 
innocence, looked up to and loved by all 
the village, and adored by her mother,’ 
who only lived and thought for her. Her 
day-dream went no further. Oh, if she 
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could have had a child to love and labor 
for, to cherish and talk to, to kiss and 
laugh to and weep over! —her solitude 
would not have been so depressing, her 
pain not so unrelieved. Bessie Cable had 
endured years of suffering, yet what was 
hers to that of Josephine, for Bessie had 
her child to love? She looked for the time 
when the fair faces of Richard’s daughters 
passed her window, and her ear was alert 
to catch every tone and inflection of their 
sweet voices, whenever they came into the 
shop to buy the groceries needed for their 
home. 

When they came to be fitted on, her 
slim white fingers trembled, and she could 
not well see what were the defects to be 
remedied, because her eyes were clouded. 
Finally, the seven dresses were finished 
and sent to the cottage, and then each 
had a little packet of sweet things neatly 
wrapped up in the pocket; for that the 
children came and thanked Miss Penrud- 
dock, for they supposed the kind shop- 
keeper had put them there. 

With such dear children about him, 
Richard had a home complete in joys, and 
he needed not another inmate. He could 
dispense with his wife, who was not the 
mother of these lambs; surely, he did 
not imagine the solitude of the girl, who 
was without an associate of any kind. 

After Josephine had done the frocks, 
other work came in. The servant maids 
at the parsonage wanted this and that; 
and then some of the farmers’ wives sent 
for her to come to work at their houses. 
She found that thus only could she obtain 
continuous work. At the farms she was 
well treated, given plenty of food, some- 
what coarse, but wholesome, served in a 
rough way, and partaken with the laboring 
men fromthe land. There was also plenty 
of conversation going on, but it was wholly 
confined to local gossip —the misdoings 
of this young woman, the shameful con- 
duct of the parson in preaching at So- 
and-so, and the favoritism of the school- 
master among the children. The maladies 
of the family, of the cattle, of the ducks 
and hens, were discussed with intolerable 
— and with a breadth of language 
unsuitable to the narrowness of the sub- 
ject. The costume of the Continental 
peasant is a century behind the fashion of 
the present. The Black Forester wears 
the knee-breeches and long coat and waist- 
coat that were the dress of gentlemen in 
the time of our great-grandfathers ; and 
the Tyrolean peasantess wears the short 
bodice of our great-grandmothers. We 
have no costume in England — slopshops 
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everywhere kill costume —but we have 
social habits, and the habits of our lower- 
middle class, of the yeoman and the ten- 
ant farmer, are those of our great-grand- 
fathers ; they crack the same free jokes, 
and their wives laugh at them, as our 
great-grandmothers laughed; and they 
drink till they are merry, and upset their 
light carts coming home from market, and 
fall into the ditch, just as our great-grand- 
fathers tumbled under theirtables. The 
wives are thrifty, and great at cordials and 
supplies of linen; and they as girls had 
worked samplers, which they retain in 
married life framed on their walls, to be 
tokens of their skill with the needle ; just 
as did these ancient ladies in our dining- 
room who look down on us out of their 
tarnished frames and through cracked var- 
nish. 

In the eastern counties, the old race of 
small farmers and yeomen have well-nigh 
disappeared, or rather they bid fair to dis- 
appear, before the gentleman farmer with 
his thousand acres; but the agricultural 
depression which has cut down these big 
men has spared the little, and they are 
reappearing again. In the west of En- 
gland there are very few mammoths, only 
small men, and the small men make the 
money and stand the stress of hard times. 

The class among which Josephine went 
was quite different from that in the ser- 
vants’ hall at Bewdley. That class was 
one of the spoiled tools of luxury, young 
men and girls transplanted from cottages 
where they had lacked everything but 
the barely necessary, to a house where 
they lacked nothing, but rioted and sur- 
feited on abundance. In their homes 
they had been subjected to the rough 
moral control of village opinion; in the 
hall, they were a law unto themselves. 
They had been brought up in freedom and 
frankness ; and they found themselves in 
a region where they must practise dis- 
simulation as part of their qualification. 
They resembled wild flowers brought into 
a forcing-house, treated with strong ma- 
nures and much bottom heat. But where 
Josephine now went, it was among wild 
flowers in their natural element; they 
were fresh, strong, rough-stemmed ; not 
brilliant or choice, but natural. In the 
servants’ hall, an atmosphere of absurd af- 
fectation had prevailed; Mr. Polkinghorn 
talked of his ancestors; and the maids 
languished, minced their words, and imi- 
tated the easy motions of the ladies they 
saw. In the farmhouse, the fresh air 
blew, all was natural and hearty, but the 
fresh air was somewhat charged with the 
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reek of stable and cowhouse. From the 
farmer down to the servant, all were 
blunt, dull, noisy, ignorant, free in their 
talk, but with a healthy downright sense 
of the just and moral, and with great kind- 
liness of heart and readiness to assist one 
another. Josephine was obliged to carry 
her sewing-machine when she went to the 
farmhouses, scattered at considerable dis- 
tances from the church town where was 
the post-office where she lived. As the 
winter drew on, the nights were dark and 
the weather stormy. She was often wet 
through and tired, and the burden of the 
sewing-machine was almost more than she 
could bear. She did not like to ask to be 
assisted with it; the sturdy country girls 
thought nothing of such a weight, and did 
not mind a wet through and a trudge in 
the mud, so that she was not volunteered 
assistance. 

When she reached her lodgings, she was 
sometimes so exhausted that she flun 
herself on her bed, too fagged to take off 
her wet things ; and thus she would have 
lain and fallen asleep, had not the kindly 
postmistress looked after her, and insisted 
on her getting up and putting on dry 
clothes. Every Sunday morning early, 
she went to the cob cottage in the lane 
that led to Rosscarrock, with a little bas- 
ket in her hand, and laid on the window- 
ledge of the children’s room seven little 
bunches of flowers, rosemary and migno- 
nette, a monthly rose and marigold, such 
simple flowers as she could beg of the 
farmers’ wives where she worked on the 
Saturday. And every Sunday the seven 
girls went to church with these flower po- 
sies in their bosoms — “ the pixy present,” 
they called them, and always wondered 
whence they came ; and little thought that 
they came from the strange young woman 
with the wonderful voice, that the vicar’s 
wife had lately taken into the choir. Did 
Richard guess? He asked no questions ; 
but his mother said to him, when he hap- 
pened to be home on Sundays: “ Do you 
see these pretty posies? The little maids 
found them again this morning on their 
window-sill. Smell them, Richard; how 
sweet they are — they scent the room.” 

“We shall have grand flowers when we 
come to Red Windows,” he said. ‘No; 
I will not smell them; they give me a 
headache ; take them away.” 

The winter frost killed most flowers ; 
but the feathery seed-heads of the travel- 
ler’s joy, with bramble leaves of carmine 
and orange and gamboge and sap-green, 
with a rose-hip or two, made nosegays as 
beautiful and rich as any made of flowers, 





and these were laid as had been the 
bunches of blossom. 

Christmas morning came, and Jose- 
phine started from her bed as the day 
began to break. She had made seven of 
the prettiest little posies of white chrys- 
anthemums, which had flowered on un- 
touched by frost, and they were surrounded 
by the green fronds of the crane’s-bill. 

What was that? Her heart stood still, 
as, undressed, in her night attire, with a 
white bunch in each hand, and her dark 
hair down her back, she stood listening. 
What was that? A sound she knew well, 
but had not heard forlong. Again! What 
was it? In the room or outside? Then 
acry of joy. “My Puffles! my Puffles! 
You dear one! Who has brought you 
here?” 

Her bullfinch, in the cage that she had 
sorrowfully parted with at Bewdley, was 
in her window. Who had brought it her ? 
Who had thought of her sorrowing to be 
without her bird? Who but he who had 
let it go and caught it again ! 

That Christmas day, clear and sweet 
rang out the voice of Josephine in the 
song of the angels, and her heart beat with 
hope. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
RED WINDOWS AGAIN, 


THE house progressed. By Christmas, 
the roof was on; then the plasterers and 
the carpenters went to work, not fast, but 
leisurely. They kept holiday on Christ- 
mas day, and on old Christmas, and at 
New Year; and they knocked off work 
early on Saturdays, and came to work late 
on Mondays. They had much information 
to impart to each other, and all were called 
together to consult on every detail. When 
it was wet weather, they came and looked 
at the work and went away ; and charged 
half a day’s work for looking on the work 
and deciding to do nothing. When the 
masons were ready to build, the stones 
were not ready for them to build with, or 
the mortar was not mixed ; so they waited 
and talked, and charged for having been 
on the spot with nothing todo. When it 
came to plastering, they were short of 
laths or short of nails, or short of sand or 
short of lime — short of everything except 
reasons for doing nothing. So with the 
carpenters. They went to work to do the 
thing the wrong way; and when it was 
done, and they were convinced it was 
wrong, they went to work and pulled it to 
pieces again; and recommenced doing it 
in another way. When the rain fell or 
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there was frost, masons, plasterers, car- 
penters, plumbers, and painters wanted to 
work outside, and saw clear reasons why 
it was impossible to do anything inside ; 
and as the rain hindered or the frost pre- 
vented, they went away with their hands 
in their pockets and sat under a shed, 
looking at the front of the house and the 
rain or the frost; and charged for their 
desire to work when it was not possible to 
work. When the sun shone and the air 
was warm, they wanted to work indoors, 
and there were unanswerable reasons why 
the work out of doors could not be got on 
with. However, in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, the house progressed, but pro- 
gressed so slowly as to astonish even the 
masons and carpenters, and plumbers and 
plasterers and painters themselves, and to 
comfort them greatly. They were not 
going to kill the goose off-hand that laid 
the golden egg, but pick him to pieces 
feather by feather. : 

The plumbers laid the lead, and the ma- 
nons walked over it with hobnailed shoes, 
making holes in it which required a re- 
vision and a patching with solder of the 
lead which was quite new; and when the 
glass was put into the windows, the car- 
penters drove planks through the panes, 
necessitating new glazing. And the iron- 
monger brought grates that would not fit 
the chimneypieces, and invoked the ma- 
sons to pull out the mantelpieces again 
and put them in afresh. Then he made 
holes in the plaster for the bell-wires so 
ragged and so big that the plasterers must 
needs come and mend them up again. 
Lastly, the glazier put his hand into putty 
or white paint and smeared a circle in the 
midst of every pane, to give work to a 
woman to clean the windows. 

The painter performed wonders; he 
colored all the woodwork of the house 
flesh-color, and called that priming. Why 
it should be primed flesh-color, he did 
not say. I remember how there , stood 
over the market hall in Launceston — and 
it stands there still —a clock on which are 
two figures with hammers, that strike the 
hours and the quarters. Many years ago, 
the civic authorities ordered the repaint- 
ing of these automata. Then a painter 
went up on a scaffold and primed them, 
after the manner of painters, flesh-color. 
The mayor issuing from the guild-hall 
saw this, and was frightened or shocked, 
and with mayoral mantle and gold chain 
of office about his shoulders, ran up the 
ladder and said: “ What are you about? 
We don’t want to have Adam and Eve 
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“I’m priming, your worship,” answered 
the painter, “as you were primed afore 
you drew on your clothes and insignia.” 

Now, it is reasonable enough that fig- 
ures representing human beings should be 
colored pink first, and painted with cloth- 
ing to taste, afterwards; but why win- 
dows? why doors? why skirting-boards ? 

A recent writer on natural law and the 
moral order holds up to scorn the hermit 
lobster, which does not build its own shell, 
but seeks a ready-built house into which 
to slip. The writer of that book never 
had to do with the erection of a manse for 
himself, I presume, or he would have 
taken off his hat and bowed to the hermit 
lobster, and pointed him out as an exam- 
ple of instinct so acute that it reached 
wisdom, 

Richard Cable had accepted the build- 
er’s rough estimate of cost and of the time 
the house would take in building, and had 
left a margin; but soon found that the 
margin should have been as wide as that 
in an édition de luxe book or of a modern 
funeral card. A builder can always dis- 
cover reasons for spinning out the time, 
and especially the expense. Cable found, 
before the house was done, that he had 
spent all the money put by for it, and was 
obliged to borrow for its completion and 
for the furnishing; and this did not im- 
prove his humor. He had not allowed 
the house to be built by contract, because 
he knew very well that what is built by 
contract is badly built; and that if he 
were to pay an overlooker to see to his 
interests, the masons and the carpenters, 
and the plumbers and glaziers, and slaters 
and painters, would give the man an ac- 
knowledgment to overlook their bad work. 
So he had his house built by day-work, 
and then it was to the interest of the men 
to do their work in the most substantial 
and thorough manner, because that is also 
the most slow and costly manner, 

When Cable was on his way back from 
each journey, he thought within himself: 
“ Now I shall see a great advance in the 
work; I have been away three weeks.” 
But on his arrival he required good-nature 
and faith to see that a proper amount of 
work had been done; and good-nature and 
faith fail when disappointed repeatedly. 
However, the house was finished at length 
and furnished — furnished quietly and 
scantily, because the money ran short. 
Richard was not alarmed. He knew he 
would earn the necessary sum, but he was 
sore at having to borrow. The conscious- 
ness of being in debt was new to him, and 
fretted his already sore spirit. It took 
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the zest off the pleasure of having a grand 
new house of his own. He had no diffi- 
culty in getting the money advanced by 
the bank ; he was pretty well known to be 
a man who made gold by turning it about 
in his hands. It flattered his pride to be 
able .to borrow so easily, and yet it galled 
him to know that the house was not abso- 
lutely his own till the debt was cleared 
away. 

The house was finished; and it had 
seven red windows in the upper story, 
and three on each side of the door below. 
To the door led a flight of slate steps, and 
the door opened intoaspacious hall. The 
house looked larger than it really was, be- 
cause it was shallow. The hill rose too 
rapidly in the rear to allow of much back 
premises. In the garden was a summer- 
house, as he had seen in his dream, painted 
green, with a gilt knob at the top, very 
fresh and shining. 

When the house was complete, and 
ready for him, he arrived from Somerset- 
shire ; and in the evening, when the chil- 
dren were in bed, his mother put the key 
on the table. “There!” said she. “To- 
morrow we leave this old cottage for the 
new house. Richard, why not take pos- 
session of it with a new heart? You are 
in the wrong now. She has been here 
many months, and all speak well of her. 
She works for her living, and works hard. 
There are no pride and stubbornness left 
in her; all that has passed from her into 
you; and the gentleness and pity and 
meekness are gone from you into her.” 

He moved impatiently. He took up the 
key and threw it down; then he pushed it 
from one side of the table to the other, 
and his face was sullen. ‘ Mother,’’ he 
said, “I would not allow another to speak 
to me of her. It is enough. You have 


said your say. I have suffered too much 
from her. I have said it. We are parted 
forever.” 


“You have not seen her.” 

“*T do not choose to see her.” 

“But you should. She is greatly changed, 
and looks weak and frail. You do not 
think that the great alteration in her mode 
of life must hurt her. She is like a flower 
taken out of a garden and put on the moor, 
where every wind blows her about, and 
every animal that goes by tramples on 
her.’ 

“Who has dared to touch her?” asked 
Cable, flaring up. 

“1 do not mean that any one has pur- 
posely wronged her; but she is in a place 
and among people who do not understand 
her, and she cannot endure rough hand- 
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oS She is too delicate, and it will kill 
er." 

“What do you want, then? If I give 
her money, she will not take it.” 

“ Not if it is given churlishly.” 

. Churlishly ! Are you also turned 
against me?’ 

“You are acting wrongly. I would not 
say so to another; I would not let her 
suppose that I reproached you; but in my 
heart I think it. I also went on for years 
harboring my wrong, and believing that I 
could never forgive it; but the time came 
when I was forced to forgive; and you, 
Richard, you also must do the same.” 

“You have said this before. I cannot 
listen, I shall go away again;” and he 
put his hat on his head and went forth. 

Next day, the few things required to be 
removed from the cottage were carted to 
the new house; but Richard would not 
move into it till evening, when there 
would be no one about to observe the 
migration. 

The sun had set when they all started 
for Red Windows, the father leading, then 
Mrs. Cable and little Bessie, and the rest 
two and two, the twins of course together, 
The youngest carried their toys, a battered 
doll, a wooden horse ; and the elder, sun- 
dry treasures that could not be intrusted 
to other hands to transport. The evening 
was still, soft, and summery; bats flew 
about and screamed ear-piercingly. The 
hedges were full of foxgloves and wreathed 
with honeysuckie. Glowworms shone in 
the banks, jewelling the way, as pixy 
lamp-bearers welcoming them to their new 
home. The procession moved slowly, be- 
cause Bessie was heavy to carry, and be- 
cause Susie could not walk fast. It moved 
silently, because the children were de- 
pressed in spirits, sorry to leave their lit- 
tle rooms and garden — the known for the 
new, the loved for strange. 

Cable spoke ; but his voice startled him 
and the rest. He felt not as if he were 
being advanced in position, but as if he 
were going to execution. He turned and 
ears at his mother. “Let me carry 
Bessie now,” he said. “What are you 
whispering ?” 

“IT was not whispering.” 

“T saw your lips moving.” 

“] was repeating to myself some words 
that kept coming up in my mind, like a 
cork in water.” 

“What words?” 

“ Merely a text, and I cannot say why 
they rise.” 

“ What is the text?” 

“He shall lay the foundation in his 
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first-born, and in his youngest shall he set 
up the gates.’” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“TI mean nothing; but I cannot get 
the text out of my head. It seems to 
point al 

Cable laughed. “This is mere super- 
stition, mother. You have Cornish blood 
in you. Besides, the foundations are laid 
and the gates set up, aad nothing has cc- 
curred.” 

She said no more, nor did he; but the 
words she had spoken did not help to 
cheer him. Presently, he found his own 
lips moving; he was repeating the omi- 
nous words; and a fear fell on him lest 
they might apply not to the bare walls and 
wooden gates, but to the domestic life in 
the new mansion —a new life to be built 
up amid new surroundings and in a new 
sphere. For, indeed, Richard by this 
move mounted the social scale. In the 
cottage, he was but a cottager; in the 
grand new house, he was transferred to 
the middle class. As Josephine went 
down, he went up. 

He opened the garden gate, and the 
feet of the little procession trod the newly 
— path. There were flower-beds, 

ut no flowers ; a lawn, but the grass was 
battered and cut up with the traffic of the 
builders. They came to the flight of 
steps; and Cable went up, put the key in 


the door, and tried to open it; but the 
wood was swollen, and the door stuck. 
He put his knee to it and forced it open, 
and the noise reverberated through the 


empty house like thunder. Then the chil- 
dren came in. The air within smelt of 
lime and paint. He struck a match and 
lighted a paraffin lamp. The children 
looked round in astonishment, but ex- 
pressed no pleasure ; they shivered; the 
night air had been cold, but the interior 
of this new house seemed colder still. 

In the dining-room a cold supper was 
laid —lamb and salad, whortleberry tart 
and cream, blancmange — “ Shaky trade 
that is bluemange,” the woman called it 
who had cooked the supper, an old cook 
from the parsonage, married in the place. 

‘¢Sit down,” said Richard. ‘“ Eat heart- 
ily your first meal in Red Windows.” 

But the children were not hungry; his 
mother did not care to eat, and he himself 
had no appetite. He forced himself to 
take lamb, but he could hardly swallow it. 
The children were silent, looking about 
them at the walls and ceiling, and the 
chimneypiece with the mirror over it. 

“ Well,” said Cable, “as no one seems 
hungry, the sooner to bed the better.” 
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So they parted for the night. 

Next morning he was in his garden. 
The blacksmith appeared at the gate. 

“ Neighbor,” said he, “glad to see you 
well quartered. I’m sorry I haven’t been 
over the house; the iron-work was not 
given to me, but toa Camelfordman. I'd 
have served you better. However, I bear 
no malice. I should like to see over the 
box, if you’ve no objections.” 

“Box! What box? Do you call a 
mansion with seven windows on the front 
in the upper story and six below —a box? 
I have objections to show my box, as you 
call it.” 

“Oh, I meant no offence,” said Pen- 
rose. ‘I’ll come another day.” 

“ This is not a show place,” said Cable 
curtly. 

The next to come was the innkeep- 
er. “Halloh! Mr. Cable! Shake hands. 
Glad to see you. We've lost our guar- 
dian — died the other day; so we’ve had 
a vestry meeting and elected you guardian 
of the poor, unanimous.” 

“| — guardian of the poor! the poor of 
St. Kerian?” He laughed bitterly. “No 
one cared for me and watched over me 
when I was poor and ill. Why should I 
care for your poor, and be their guardian, 
now I am rich?” 

“Come, Cable, don’t be sour. Give a 
sovereign, and we'll have the bells rung 
for your house-warming.” 

*“ Not one penny. It concerns no one 
but myself and my family that I enter 
Red Windows.” 

The taverner shook his head and went 
away. 

Then his mother came to him, and said: 
“Richard, why do you not meet the St. 
Kerian people in a friendly way, when 
they make the first step towards good-fel- 
lowship? Why do you refuse the hand 
that is held out for yours? Why should 
you be angered that they look on you now 
with other eyes than those with which 
they saw you enter the parish? When 
you broke stones on the road, what was 
there in you to attract their esteem? 
When they saw your love and care for 
your children, they respected you; and 
when they found you were making money, 
they acknowledged that you had brains. 
Was not that natural and reasonable and 
right? When you were poor, with seven 
hungry mouths crying for food, there were 
others worse off than yourself, and what 
sympathy did you show them? When a 
crippled beggar came through the village, 
did you rush after him, take off your hat, 
and offer him hospitality? Why, then, 
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are you angry with the St. Kerian people 
because they only begin to touch their 
hats and notice you, now that you are well 
off? You are well off because you have 
talents above their level, and this they 
recognize.” 

‘| wonder what she thinks, now that 
we are in our house, when she sees the 
smoke rising from the chimneys, and the 
windows lighted up?” 

“ She thinks that a cottage where love 
is, is better than a thirteen-windowed 
mansion where there is hardness of heart 
and pride.” 

Richard did not answer; he walked 
away, and went about his grounds and 
planned improvements, and seated himself 
in his garden house, and tried to believe 
he was happy. At night, when alone, he 
sat again in his summer-house with the 
door open, and looked down at St. Kerian, 
which lay in the valley, with a gossamer 
veil hanging over it, the vapor in the air 
condensing above the stream. The church 
tower stood out like ivory against the black 
yews. He could see the chimneys of the 
parsonage, and the glitter of the tiny con- 
servatory flashing the moonbeams back. 
He heard the soothing rush of the water 
in the mill “leat ” running the waste water 
into the river. In the wood behind, the 
owls were hooting. On such a night as 
this he had stood at his cottage window 


there below, two years ago, and resolved 


to realize his dream. He had accom- 
plished what he had determined, and was 
he satisfied? He strained his eyes to 
see the old cottage, but it was dark; but, 
through the soft haze, he saw one golden 
pin-point, from where the post-office stood. 
Was that her light? Was she sitting 
there, at the window, looking up, out of 
the valley, at his grand house, on which 
the moonlight shone? What were her 
thoughts ? 

Richard Cable’s breast heaved, and a 
choke came in his breath. He turned his 
face away and looked at the hills, at the 
gray moor frosted with moonlight, at the 
deep sky, and tried to spell stars in it, but 
could not, because of the suffused light. 
Then his eyes went back to the golden 
speck, the one spangle of yellow in the 
cold scene of white and gray and black. 
Then he stood up, and sat with his back 
to the door, and looked into the gloom of 
the interior, and down at the rectangular 
oblong patch of white, like snow on the 
floor, laid there by the moon. But he 
could not long study that. He turned on 
his seat, and once again the golden speck 
shot into his brain and down into his heart, 
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where it fell like a spark and burnt him, 
that he uttered a suppressed cry. 

“It is all stubbornness and pride,” he 
said, rubbing the bench with his hand, as 
if to polish it. “She is determined to 
show me that she can do without me. 
What does my mother mean by saying the 
rough life is killing her? She has chosen 
it out of obstinacy, to spite me. If I were 
to give her five pounds a week, she would 
throw them down at my feet. I can do 
nothing. If she is determined to kill her- 
self, she must do so. Sheis proud. Why 
is her light burning now? She is work- 
ing on late, that she may earn money and 
do without help. It is flint and steel 
striking, and the spark —there it is, and 
it is burning me.” 


From Temple Bar. 
LORD CARTERET. 


THE jubilee year has not been encour- 
aging so far as literature is concerned. 
New books and readers of books have 
been alike wanting. Atthe Library Asso- 
ciation the other day a horrified somebody 
had observed at the Birmingham Free 
Library that fifty out of a hundred of the 
supposed readers were asleep. This is 
an appalling fact. How is it accounted 
for? Well, we think it is owing to the 
great excitement which prevails in the 
country. The newspapers, filled with 
sensational news, are more than sufficient 
for mankind. The religious and political 
world are alike convulsed. We should 
have thought that the Salvation Army 
would satisfy noisy religionists, but that 
does not seem to be the case; for a new 
army has risen, which dwells in what it 
pleasantly calls a “Glory Hole,” and its 
members adopt Scriptural names. It 
seems a very rowdy association, and 
Father Abraham and King Solomon have 
lately fallen into the clutches of the po- 
lice. Sussex is the headquarters of this 
belligerent power. It has already, under 
the auspices of “ Brother Jonah,” invaded 
the quiet county of Kent, and serious 
rioting has been the consequence of the 
campaign. We might survive this; but, 
alas! there is a vain old gentleman, be- 
longing to the political world, who resides 
in a “Glory Hole,” and if he remained 
there all would be well. But he will keep 
“ popping up,” to spread mischief and con- 
fusion in the land. His “ Brother Jonah,” 
in the shape of Sir William Harcourt, is 
howling and shouting in favor of lawless- 
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ness and sedition. The police are now 
the objects of attack. We read lately the 
diary of a guardian of the peace in a 
omit village, written during the war be- 
tween Charles the First and the Parlia- 
ment. There is the following pathetic 
entry in the diary: “ And there never was 
such a time in England, especially for 
constables.” Similar times ae now ap- 
proaching. It is painful to see a late 
prime minister, totally forgetting the glo- 
rious traditions of English statesmen, 
deliberately forcing on his country “ red 
ruin, and the breaking up of laws.’ 

It is pleasant to turn away from such a 
sickening spectacle, and to read the ac- 
count of the career of Lord John Carteret, 
admirably related by Mr. Archibald Bal- 
lantyne. “The world knows nothing of 
its greatest men.” It certainly, until this 
book was published, knew very little 
about this extraordinary man. Lord Car- 
teret was descended from a grand old Jer- 
sey family which had been renowned since 
the time of the Conquest. On his moth- 
er’s side he was descended from Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville of the Revenge, and from 
Sir Bevill Granville, who died for the 
Stuart cause at the Battle of Lansdown. 
Lord Carteret was the most accomplished 
nobleman of his time, well versed in the 
literature of Greece arid Rome, a profi- 
cient in seven European languages, a 

enial companion, eminently handsome, 
incorruptible in the corruptest of times, 
with a temper alike serene in adversity 
and prosperity, suz Profusus, but not 
alient appetens, careless of money and 
power, excellent in all the relations of 
family life; the story of his career is 
valuable, “as exhibiting the English aris- 
tocracy at the height of its culture, lofty 
spirit, and greatness.” 

Lord Carteret was born in 1690, and on 
coming of age he became a strong sup- 
porter of the Hanoverian succession. It 
certainly says much for the abilities of the 
statesmen of the time that they could 
“rem on the throne and keep there two 

ings who had nothing in common with 


the ideas of Englishmen. 

Mr. Ballantyne gives us a very graphic 
account of the two ladies * who accompa- 
nied his gracious Majesty George the 
First to England :— 


From Hanover, George brought with him 
to England two leading favorites who are in- 
extricably entangled in the political life of his 
reign. One of these Teutonic women is best 
remembered by the title of the Countess of 


* Mesdames Kilmansegge and Schulenberg. 
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Darlington; a fierce-eyed, red-faced, intoler- 
ably fat woman—a really great character, if 
size is to be the criterion. She was so pon- 
derous that the amused English people com- 
pared her to an elephant and castle; but 
George could stand a very large quantity of 
fat. Some of the English ladies of larger 
bulk, seeing the royal predilection that way, 
did what they could to increase the nenieale 
of their attractions. ‘‘Some succeeded and 
others burst,’’ sneers Chesterfield, less un- 
justifiably than usual. They say that this 
overpowering Countess had been beautiful 
once, though now she had got into this mere 
giantess condition, finding all warm weather 
oppressive. The world has forgotten her in 
spite of her imperious influence in the Court 
of George I. How much did she weigh? 
posterity asks with languid interest, and learns 
with the completest indifference that the 
amount is unknown. 


The other favorite was a singular con- 
trast to the weighty lady thus described; 
but she seems to have had far more influ- 
ence with the king. She was very avari- 
cious; in fact, every finger was a fish- 
hook, and the bribes she is said to have 
received are fabulous. Lord Chesterfield 
married her niece, who was left twenty 
thousand pounds by the will which was 
destroyed. Lord Chesterfield is said to 
have threatened George the Second about 
the matter, and obtained the money. 


The other favorite, a woman of various Ger- 
man and English titles, still vaguely hangs on 
to memory as Duchess of Kendal. Physi- 
cally, she was a great contrast to the Countess 
of Darlington. Not at all beautiful; ‘‘a very 
tall, lean, ill-favored old lady,’’ was Horace 
Walpole’s boyish reminiscence of her. She 
was so tall, gaunt, and scraggy that she was 
familiarly known as the ‘‘ Maypole.’”’? Except 
for her insatiable appetite for money, in which 
the Darlington fully equalled her, there was 
no particular harm in this simple old creature. 
Her abilities were too trifling to require any 
mention. Chesterfield plainly says that she 
was very little above an idiot. She was so 
complacently foolish that her society was very 
attractive and soothing to George I.; and, in 
spite of her deficiency in fat, her influence with 
him was considerably greater than her rival’s. 
She was a Lutheran, with a reputation for 
piety of a sort; painfully going seven times 
every Sunday to Lutheran chapels in London. 


How the courtiers who recollected the 
beautiful mistresses of Charles the Second 
must have stared and wondered at the 
strange taste of their new sovereign, who 
deigned to come over the sea to defend 
the Protestant faith! Madame Schulen- 
berg, who was created Duchess of Kendal, 
had the greatest influence with the king. 
This the courtiers soon discovered. Mr. 











Ballantyne tells us that “in the reign of 
George I. favor was only to be obtained 
through channels of a somewhat unsavory 
kind.” Carteret disliked these channels, 
but Walpole handled such tools with a 
sort of cynical good humor. 

Of course these two remarkable women 
were accompanied by an unlimited supply 
of camp-followers, eager to enjoy the spoils 
of the land of Goshen. George had also 
two Turkish servants added to his train, 
which gave quite an Eastern aspect to his 
seraglio. 


A hungry, slightly vulgar crew, these Ger- 
mans looked upon the good things of England 
as plunder providentially supplied for persons 
of more limited Hanoverian ways and means; 
and Walpole and Townshend, who took a 
different view of the subject, stood in their 
way with ‘annoying effectiveness. Of Both- 
mar, one of the chief of these objectionable 
foreigners, Townshend said that he had every 
day some infamous project or other on foot 
for getting money. Robethon, another of 
them, whom Swift in one of his political tracts 
calls ‘‘a very inconsiderable French vagrant,’’ 
was publicly spoken of by Walpole in the 
House of Commons as a mean fellow—an 
impertinent busybody; and the Government 
took it as a matter of course that he would do 
them all the harm he could. Bornsdorf, as 
interested and corrupt as any, seems to have 
been considerably a fool in addition; a mis- 
chievous, stupid old creature, poking about 
with solemn stupidity in whatever dirt offered 
the possibility of an acceptable shilling; puz- 
zling in negotiations ‘‘ with the adroitness of 
a cow,’’ said Secretary Craggs, who was 
always uncomplimentary to the bovine Hano- 
verian. To one of these grasping vagrants, 
detected in some mendacity in the King’s 
presence, Walpole once exclaimed, in the 
only dialect in which he could communicate 
with Germans, ‘‘ Mentiris impudentissime !”’ 
—‘*You are a most impudent liar! ’’— but 
George only laughed. 


The German invasion was not at all 
popular with the London mob. The 
Schulenberg put her head out of the win- 
dow of the carriage, and tried to mollify 
them by stating, “ We are coming for your 
goots.” “Yes, d—n you!” roared the 
mob ; “and our chattels too!” 

On the accession of George the First, 
Lord Carteret was appointed lord of the 
bedchamber; his mother was created 
Countess of Granville in her own right, 
and he also became lord-lieutenant of 
Devonshire. But in 1719 he began his 
diplomatic career, and was sent as minister 
to the court of Sweden, where he displayed 
the greatest ability in endeavoring to re- 
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Such was his success in this difficult mis- 
sion, that in 1721 he was offered and ac- 
cepted the secretaryship of the southern 
department. He soon ingratiated himself 
with the king, principally by his knowl- 
edge of the German language, so that 
Walpole, who could only converse with 
his Majesty by talking bad Latin, became 
jea:ous of him, and made him resign his 
appointment. 

In 1724 Lord Carteret was made lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, which was then con- 
vulsed, owing to the attempt to introduce 
a copper coinage into that country. 
Wood, a Staffordshire manufacturer, had 
received a patent, through the influence 
of the Duchess of Kendal, who was ver 

well paid for her patronage. It is well 
known how Swift seized this opportunity 
cf venting his spite against the Walpole 
ministry. 

Lord Carteret, on his arrival in Ireland, 
found it in a state of wild excitement. 
Swift’s third “ Drapier Letter” had just 
been published. Lord Carteret deter- 
mined to issue a proclamation offering a 
reward of £300 for the discovery of the 
author. This was opposed by some of his 
advisers, as likely to disturb the peace of 
the country. Carteret answered quietly, 
“ As long as I have the honor to be chief 
governor here, the peace of the kingdom 
will be kept.” And it was kept. 


The day after the issue of the proclamation, 
Carteret held a levée at the Castle. While 
the official politenesses were proceeding, Swift 
entered the drawing-room, and made his way 
through the crowd to the circle. He wasted 
no time on ceremony, but directly and em- 
phatically addressed himself to Carteret: 
**So, my Lord-Lieutenant, this is a precious 
exploit:that you performed yesterday, in issu- 
ing a proclamation against a poor shopkeeper, 
whose only crime is an honest endeavor to 
save his country from ruin. You have given 
a noble specimen of what this devoted nation 
is to hope for from your government. I sup- 
pose you expect a statue of copper will be 
created to you for this service done to Wood.”’ 
The crowd-of courtiers were struck dumb at 
such a scene and such a profanation of their 
sacred mysteries. Carteret alone was not in 
the least disconcerted. He listened to Swift’s 
speech with quiet composure, and replied to 
his friend in Virgil’s line, — 

Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri. 


The whole assembly was struck with the 
beauty of this quotation, and the levée broke 
up in good-humor, some extolling the magna- 
nimity of Swift to the skies, and all delighted 





store peace between that country and her 
neighbors, with whom she was at war. 


with the ingenuity of the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
answer. 
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Archbishop King told Lord Carteret 
that Swift was going to avow the author- 
ship. Lord Carteret’s reply is interesting 
at the present time. “If the boldness of 
the author should be so great, I am fully 
determined to summon him before the 
Council; and though I should not be sup- 
ported as J wish, yet I shall think it my 
duty to take him into custody, and to de- 
tain him, if I can, by law; for if his offer 
of bail should be immediately accepted, 
and he forthwith set at liberty after so 
daring an insult upon his Majesty's gov- 
ernment, it is to be apprehended that riots 
and tumults would ensue.” 

Swift was very fond of the handsome 
Lady Carteret. He had promised to dine 
with her. He did not go—he was then 
getting very nervous and deaf. Lady Car- 
teret, instead, visited the dean, who made 
an apology in verse :— 


Can it be strange if I eschew 

A scene so glorious, and so new; 
Or is he criminal that flies 

The living lustre of your eyes? 


Carteret and Swift never played the courtier 
with each other. Swift, kept waiting once 
at the Castle, while the prosecution of the 
**Drapier Letters’? was still a question of 
public policy, wrote down the complaining 
lines — 

My very good Lord, ’tis a very hard task 

For a man to wait here, who has nothing to ask. 

Carteret wrote in reply, — 

My very good Dean, there are few who come here 

But have something to ask, or something to fear. 

Carteret was always able to hold his own 
with Swift. Conversing with him once on a 
political action disapproved by Swift, Carteret 
replied to Swift’s objections with such power 
that Swift broke out into passionate abuse 
which conveyed high praise: ‘* What the ven- 
geance brought you among us? Get you back 
— get you back; ‘pray God Almighty send us 
over boobies again! ’’ On another occasion, 
Swift, whose estimate of the Irish people was 
a very contemptuous one, wrote that Carteret 
ought to be the governor of a wiser nation 
than Ireland; for a fool would be the fit man- 
ager of fools. Thus the two men thoroughly 
understood each other, and acted with ver 
characteristic frankness. ‘‘ When people me 
me,’’ wrote Carteret to the Dean, ‘‘how I 
governed Ireland, I say that I pleased Dean 
Swift. Quesitam meritis sume superbiam.”’ 


Lord Carteret remained in Ireland till 
1730. George the First died in 1727, and 
was succeeded by his son, with whom he 
had always been at feud. George the 
Second was one of the most extraordinary 
characters described in the memoirs of his 
time. Even Dr. Johnson, that champion 
of monarchy, had not a good word to say 





for him. The mention of his name even 
seems to have put the good doctor in a 
passion. 

Boswell relates some of his speeches on 
this subject. 


No. Charles the Second was not such a man 
as George the Second. He did not destroy 
his father’s will. He took money indeed from 
France, but he did not betray those over whom 
he ruled. He did not let the fleet pass ours, 
George the First knew nothing, and desired 
to do nothing; and the only good thing told 
of him was that he wished to restore the 
throne to its hereditary successor. He roared 
with prodigious violence against George the 
Second. When heceased, Moody interjected, 
in an Irish tone with a comic look, ‘‘ Poor 
George the Second!” 


The good doctor would have roared 
louder if he had ever read the wonderful 
analysis of King George’s character by 
the master hand of Lord Hervey. The 
Guelphs were a quarrelsome race. Lord 
Carteret said of them: “ This family al- 
ways have quarrelled, and always will 
quarrel, from generation to generation.” 
They were proficients in will-burning. 
George the First had burned two wills 
made in favor of his son by his mother 
and grandfather ; George the Second, on 
ascending the throne, returned the com- 
pliment by burning his father’s will, as 
Thackeray writes, under the astonished 
nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
George, with his red face and staring 
eyes, fancied himself an Adonis and a Don 
Juan. Charles the Second was profligate, 
but he had some excuse in having married 
a Portuguese princess whom he had never 
seen, and when she arrived she appeared 
to him the image of a “bat.” She was 
hideous, but the good-natured king mar- 
ried her. Henry the Eighth, who was 
taken in by Holbein’s portrait of Anne of 
Cleves, on beholding her pronounced her 
a great Flanders mare, and soon sent his 
fifth wife packing. George the Second 
had no excuse for his shameful immorality, 
for he had married Caroline of Aecoedhe 
the most beautiful and clever princess in 
Europe, who was devoted to him. Yet he 
made her the confidant of his amours, and 
actually requested her to assist in the 
prosecution of them. Mrs. Howard, of 
the queen’s household, was his mistress, 
but this did not prevent him from making 
love to the beautiful maid of honor, Mary 
Bellenden, who treated him with con- 
tempt, crossed her arms, and told him to 
count his money elsewhere. He got tired 
of the “ good Howard,” as the queen called 
her, and complained bitterly that the 
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queen would not let him get rid of the 
“deaf, tiresome old woman.” Caroline 
very well knew if the Howard departed he 
would soon seek consolation elsewhere. 
At last he got rid of Lady Suffolk, and on 
arriving in Hanover, fell in love with the 
Countess Walmoden. He gave the queen 
a detailed account of the whole affair. 
He drew such a minute description of the 
countess’s person, “that had the queen 
been a painter she might have drawn her 
rival’s picture at six hundred miles dis- 
tance, and narrated how he had bought 
this treasure from her husband for a thou- 
sand ducats. “You must love the Wal- 
moden,” he wrote to her, “for she loves 
me.” The letters about the Walmoden 
consisted of sixty pages, and in one of them 
he consulted the queen about a suspicious 
ladder having been found under her win- 
dow, and asked her to consult Sir Robert 
Walpole about it. 


Among many extraordinary things and ex- 
pressions these letters contained, there was 
one in which he desired the Queen to contrive, 
if she could, that the Prince of Modena, who 
was to come the latter end of the year to En- 
gland, might bring his wife with him; and the 
reason he gave for it was, that he had heard 
Her Highness was pretty free of her person, 
and that he had the greatest inclination im- 
aginable to pay his addresses to a daughter of 
the late Regent of France, the Duke of Or- 
leans, ‘‘ uz plaisir’? (for he always wrote in 
French) ‘‘ gue je suis sir, ma chére Caroline, 
vous serez bien aise de me procurer, quand je 
vous dis combien je le souhaite.”’ 

Such a request to his wife respecting a 
woman he never saw, and during his connec- 
tion with Madame Walmoden, speaks much 
stronger in a bare narrative of the fact than 
by any comment or reflections; and is as in- 
capable of being heightened as difficult to be 
credited. 


Queen Caroline’s conduct was highly 
approved by Blackbourne, Archbishop of 
York, who told her that he had been talk- 
ing to the minister about the new mistress, 
and was glad to find that her Majesty was 
so sensible a woman as fo like her husband 
should diverthimself. How different was 
the conduct of Ken, who refused to coun- 
tenance the vices of Charles the Second, 
when in residence at Winchester! and it 
must be added that the merry monarch 
honored Dr. Ken for his conduct, and he 
was promoted to the bishopric of Bath 
and Wells. 

The king had not the slightest sense of 
shame, nobody told him or preached to 
him that he was leading an immoral life. 
He regarded himself as a model husband, 
and the extraordinary thing is that he 





admired his wife more than any other 
woman. “He never saw a woman worthy 
to buckle her shoe,” and requested that 
his remains should be buried with her. 
One side of each coffin was withdrawn, 
and so they rest in Westminster Abbey. 

The oly time Caroline ever showed 
her real feeling was oa her death-bed, 
when, on advising him to marry again, he 
said, “Von, faurai des maitresses.” Car- 
oline bitterly answered, “Ah / mon Dieu, 
cela n’empéche pas.” 

Sir Robert Walpole, who had governed 
the king through the queen, had now to 
seek for another woman to perform the 
same part. The Duke of Grafton and 
Newcastle proposed that the Princess 
Emily should guide him, but Sir Robert 
would have nothing to do with the daugh- 
ters. “I'll bring Madame Walmoden over, 
Ill have nothing to do with your girls. I 
was for the wife against the mistress, I 
am now for the mistress against the daugh- 
ters.” Until the Walmoden came over, 
the frail Lady Deloraine might comfort 
the king (saying in his polite style that 
“people must wear old gloves till they 
could get new ones”); so the Walmoden 
came over, and was created Countess of 
Yarmouth. 

The king had once stayed so long in 
Hanover in order to enjo ber society that 
his subjects got very desmsentel and 
the following advertisement was posted on 
the gate of St. James’s Palace :— 


Lost or strayed out of the house, a man 
who has left a wife and six children on the 
parish; whoever will give any tidings of him 
to the Church Wardens of St. James’s Parish, 
so as he may be got again, shall receive FOUR 
SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. N.B.— 
This will not be increased, nobody judging 
him to be worth a CROWN. 


At last he sailed for England, but en- 
countered such a storm that he was obliged 
to return to port. He talked of the tem- 
pest, and his bravery in it, to the end of 
his life. 

He hated books, and the sight of one in 
a drawing-room was as a red flag to a bull, 
The saying “1 hate boets and bainters 
too” is well known. When he went to 
see Garrick in “ Richard the Third” he 
paid no attention to him, but was delight- 
ed with the lord mayor. “When,” he 
asked, “is the lord mayor coming on 
again?” 

According to Lord Hervey he bored his 
daughters terribly, and they were not slow 
in giving signs of their dissatisfaction. 
When the queen was in her last illness — 
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The King, turning towards Princess Emily, 


and seeing her eyes shut, cried, ‘‘Poor good 


child! her duty, affection, and attendance on 
her mother have quite exhausted her spirits.” 
And soon after he went into the Queen’s room. 
As soon as his back was turned, Princess 
Emily started up and said, ‘‘ Ishe gone? How 
tiresome he is! ’’ Lord Hervey, who had no 
mind to trust Her Royal Highness with his 
singing her father’s praises in duetto with her, 
replied only, ‘‘ I thought Your Royal Highness 
had been asleep.”’ ‘* No,’’ said the Princess 
Emily; ‘‘I only shut my eyes that I might not 
join in the exnuyant conversation, and wish I 
could have shut my ears too. In the first 
place I am sick to death of hearing of his 
great courage every day of my life; in the next 
place, one thinks now of Mama, and not of 
him. Who cares for his old storm? I be- 
lieve, too, it is a great lie, and that he was as 
much afraid as I should have been, for all 
what he says now; and as to his not being 
afraid when he was ill, I know that is a lie, 
for I saw him, and I heard all his sighs and 
his groans, when he was in no more danger 
than I am at this moment. He was talking, 
too, forever of dying, and that he was sure he 
should not recover.”’ 


The Princess Royal was of the same 
opinion as the Princess Emily with regard 
to the merits of her father’s conversation. 
The princess married the hideous Prince 
of Orange, and the wonderful details of 
the nuptials are one of the most amusing 
features of Lord Hervey’s memoirs. 


The night the news came to England that 
Philipsburg was taken, the Princess Royal, as 
Lord Hervey was leading her to her own 
apartment after the drawing-room, shrugged 
up her shoulders and said, ‘‘ Was there ever 
anything so unaccountable as the temper of 
papa? He has been snapping and snubbing 
every mortal for this week, because he began 
to think Philipsburg would be taken; and this 
very day that he hears it actually is taken, he 
is in as good humor as ever I saw him in my 
life. Mais, pour vous dire la vérité, je trouve 
cela si bizarre, et (entre nous) si sot, gue 7 enrage 
de sa bonne humeur encore plus que je ne faisais 
de sa mauvaise.’’ ‘* Perhaps,’’ answered Lord 
Hervey, ‘‘he may be about Philipsburg as 
David was about the child, who, whilst it was 
sick, fasted, lay upon the earth, and covered 
himself with ashes; but the moment it was 
dead, got up, shaved his beard, and drank 
wine.”’ ‘* Jt may be like David’’ (replied the 
Princess Royal), ‘‘ but J am sure it is not like 
Solomon.”’ 


Both the king and the queen detested 
their son the Prince of Wales. His sis- 
ters called him “a nauseous beast,” and 
the father and mother wished him dead 
every day of their lives. The cause of 
this ‘unnatural hatred is unknown. The 
true account was doubtless given in Lord 





Hervey’s manuscript, but it had been 
erased. It is as great a secret as the au- 
thorship of Junius. The prince took the 
Black Prince for his model ; but, as Horace 
Walpole writes, he resembled him in noth- 
ing but dying before his father. The 
prince’s house became the headquarters 
of the opposition. Lords Carteret and 
Chesterfield were constantly there; also 
Swift and Gay. The prince posed as a 
patron of literature. His character is cu- 
riously described in the funeral sermon 
preached inhis honor. “ He had no great 
parts, but he had great virtues; indeed 
they degenerated into vices. He was 
very generous, but I hear his generosity 
has ruined a great many people; and then 
his condescension was such that he kept 
very bad company.” 

Sir Robert Walpole must have been 
the shrewdest of mankind to govern a 
family like this. The king not only 
thought himself a model husband, but a 
great general; and Mr. Ballantyne tells 
us that Walpole, entering the royal pres- 
ence full of business, was not listened 
to, whilst nothing but military harangues, 
battles, sieges, was dwelt lingeringly upon 
by a royal Othello to a listener who was 
not seriously inclined to hear these things! 
Sir Robert was the greatest peace minister 
who ever ruled England. “I told the 
queen this morning,” he said one - in 
1734, ‘‘ Madam, fifty thousand men slain 
in Europe, and not one Englishman.” At 
last, in 1739, he was forced into a war 
with Spain. There were great rejoicings. 
The Prince of Wales was the chief of the 
warlike revellers. “They are ringing 


}their bells,” said Sir Robert; “they will 


soon be wringing their hands.” The 
prophecy was fulfilled. A war cannot be 
successfully conducted when the minister 
who directs it is opposed to it. The min- 
istry became weaker every day, and in 
1741 was finally driven from office. 

A new ministry was formed. It was 
very disagreeable to the king to receive 
statesmen whom he so vituperated. He 
had been accustomed to use very stron 
language. He had called Carteret an 
Bolingbroke liars, the bishops “black 
canting hypocritical rascals.” Lord Ches- 
terfield, in addition to being a liar, was 
“a dwarf baboon.” Lord Chesterfield had 
made a speech in the House of Lords in 
which he said it would be a good thing if 
the Pretender was made elector of Han- 
over, for nobody would ever again choose 
a king from that quarter. 

Lord Carteret had really the chief place 
in the new ministry as secretary of state. 


team 








— 
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Lord Wilmington was only nominally the 
chief minister, as first lord of the treasury. 
The genial Lord Carteret soon removed 
the prejudices of the king, and became a 
great favorite. He went with him to 
Hanover, and was present at the battle 
of Dettingen, where the king so distin- 
guished himself. Lady Carteret accom- 
panied him, to die there, during the ab- 
sence of her lord, who was in attendance 
on the king. A year afterwards he mar- 
ried again, to the great surprise of his 
friends and the amusement of his enemies. 

Horace Walpole was very bitter against 
the enemies of his father, but he relaxed 
in his animosity, when he speaks of Lord 
Carteret. There is a delightful account 
in his memoirs of the beautiful Lady 
Sophia Fermor. He had admired her at 
Florence, where she was the cynosure of 
every eye. Horace writes to his friend 
Conway, “ Harry, you must come and be 
in love with Lady Sophia Fermor; all the 
world is, or should be.” ‘ Handsomer 
than all,” he adds, “at a famous London 
ball, taking out what men she liked or 
thought the best dancers.” 


Who do you think is going to marry Lady 
Sophia Fermor? Only my Lord Carteret! — 
this very week! —a phen. Levant conquest. 
Do but imagine how many passions will be 
gratified in that family! Her own ambition, 
vanity and resentment —love she never had 
any; the politics, management, and pedantry 
of the mother, who will think to govern her 
son-in-law out of Froissart. Figure the in- 
structions she will give her daughter! Lincoln 
is quite indifferent, and laughs. My Lord 
Chesterfield says, ‘‘It is only another of Car- 
teret’s vigorous measures.’’- I am really glad 
of it, for her beauty and cleverness did deserve 
a better fate than she was on the point of hav- 
ing determined for her forever. How grace- 
ful, how charming, and how haughtily con- 
descending she will be! How, if Lincoln 
should ever hint past history, she will 


Stare upon the strange man’s face 
As one she ne’er had known! 


Lord Lincoln had dangled after her in 
Italy, but his uncle, the Duke of New- 
castle, had other views for him. Madame 
de Wendt wrote from Hanover to Lord 
Tyrawley, “Que pensez-vous de notre 
cher Milord Carteret, qui s’est consolé si 
tét avec une jeune femme de la perte de 
notre bonne Milady? Ne justifie-t-il pas 
bien ce qu’a dit quelqu’un, que c’est un 
objet vivant qui console d’un mort?” 

The chief entertainment has been the nup- 
tials of our great Quixote and the fair Sophia. 
On the point of matrimony she fell ill of 
a scarlet fever and was given over, while he 
had the gout, but heroicallv sent her word 





that if she was well he would be so. They 
corresponded every day, and he used to plague 
the Cabinet Councils with reading her let- 
ters to them. Last night they were married, 
and as all he does must have a particular 
air in it, they supped at Lord Pomfret’s. At 
twelve, Lady Granville, his mother, and all 
his family went to bed, but the porter: then 
my lord went home, and waited for her in the 
lodge ; she came alone in a hackney-chair, met 
him in the hall, and was led up the back 
stairs. 


Horace Walpole is delighted to acquaint 
Sir Horace Mann, who had admired the 
fair Lady Sophia at Florence, with all the 
particulars of this strange affair. 


I will not fail to make your compliments to 
the Pomfrets and Carterets; I see them sel- 
dom, but I am in favor; so I conclude, for m 
Lady Pomfret told me the other night that 
said better things than anybody. I was with 
them at a subscription ball at Ranelagh last 
week, which my Lady Carteret thought proper 
to look upon as given to her, and thanked the 
gentlemen, who were not quite so well pleased 
at her condescending to take it to herself. 
My Lord stayed with her there till four in the 
morning. They are all fondness—walk to- 
gether and stop every five minutes to kiss. 
. . « The ball was on an excessively hot night ; 
= she was dressed in a magnificent brocade, 

ecause it was new that morning for the inau- 

uration day. I did the honors of all her 
bens ‘* How charming your ladyship’s cross 
is! I am sure the design was your own! ” 
** No, indeed, my Lord sent it me just as it 
is.’? ‘* How fine your ear-rings are!”’ ‘*Oh! 
but they are very heavy.”” Then as much to 
the mother. Do you wonder I say better 
things than anybody?... 


Lady Sophia was a relative of the Ara- 
bella Fermor of Pope's “ Rape of the 
Lock,” and it might be written of her: — 


Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around 
her shone, 

But every eye was fixed on her alone: 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she 


wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 


It is extraordinary to find that in the 
reign of George the Second a man of fifty- 
four was ridiculed for marrying at such 
an advanced age, and that the following 
epigram should have been composed to 
the address of Lord Carteret :— 


Her beauty like the Scripture feast, 
To which the invited never came, 

Deprived of its intended guest, 
Was given to the old and lame. 


We recollect in a farce Liston saying, 
“T am a young man forty-five, not a ver 
young man.” Well, a man at fifty-four is 
not a very young man, In the present 








days men marry at seventy, and nobody is 
surprised, or writes epigrams. We have 
heard that at Bournemouth — we suppose 
owing to the friskiness of the air — digni- 
fied ecclesiastics of eighty proudly lead 
up young and blushing brides to the altar. 

Lady Sophia died in her first confine- 
ment, leaving a daughter who was mar- 
ried to Lord Shelburne. Owing to the 
intrigues of the Duke of Newcastle and 
Mr. Pelham, Lord Carteret, now Lord 
Granville, had to resign his office. But 
in June, 1751, he again became a colleague 
of the duke, becoming president of the 
Council, an office he retained to his death. 
The Duke of Newcastle, in a fright, once 
offered to give up his office of first lord 
of the treasury to Carteret. “No,” said 
the lord president, “ I’d rather be hanged 
a little before taking your place, than 
hanged a little after.” He had immense 
influence in the Cabinet with respect to 
foreign affairs, and when Pitt took office 
his advice and influence still prevailed. 
When Pitt left the Cabinet because it was 
too peaceful, Lord Granville remained, 
and was the chief instrument in forward- 
ing the glorious peace of 1763. 


Robert Wood, author of an essay on ‘‘ The 
Original Genius of Homer,’’ which interested 
Goethe in his younger days, was Under-Secre- 
tary of State in the closing period of the Seven 
Years’ War, and frequently had interviews on 
business with Granville. ‘‘The occasions 
were few,’’ says Wood, ‘‘ on which Granville, 
after giving his commands on State affairs, 
did not turn the conversation to Greece and 
Homer.’”’? A few days before Granville died, 
Wood was ordered to wait upon him with the 
preliminary articles of the Peace of Paris. 
**T found him,’’ writes Wood in the introduc- 
tion to his essay, ‘‘so languid that I proposed 
— my business for another time; but 

e insisted that I should stay, saying it could 
not — his life to neglect his duty; and 
repeating the following passage out of Sarpe- 
don’s * speech, he dwelled with particular 
emphasis on the third line, which recalled to 
his mind the distinguished part he had taken 
in public affairs : 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave 

hich claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war: 


But since, alas! ignoble age must come, 
Disease, and death’s inexorable doom ; 


* We have given the translation by Pope instead of 
the original Greek, but the following prose rendering 
by Mr. Ballantyne gives us the last word: — 

“For if, escaping the present combat, we might be 
forever undecaying and immortal, neither would I my- 
self fight among the foremost nor would I urge you on 
to the glorious battle; but now — for a thousand fates 
of death stand close to us always, and no mortal can 
escape or evade them— let us go.’’ "Iouev, ** Let us 
go,”’ was the word repeated by Lord Carteret. 
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The life which others pay, let us bestow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe. 
His lordship repeated the last word several 
times with a calm and determined resignation ; 
and after a serious pause of some minutes, he 
desired to hear the treaty read, to which he 
listened with great attention, and recovered 
spirits enough to declare the approbation of a 
dying statesman (I use his own words) ‘on 
the most glorious war and most honorable 
peace this nation ever saw.’ ”’ 


Mr. Matthew Arnold quotes this episode 
of Lord Granville’s life as exhibiting the 
English aristocracy at its very height of 
culture, lofty spirit, and greatness. It 
was the glorious end of a grand career. 
He had much in common with Pitt, but 
he was far superior in abilities. We have 
seen an unpublished letter of Lord George 
Germaine, a shrewd observer, which 
stated that Pitt had neither wisdom or in- 
telligence ; but by energy alone he became 
the greatest of war ministers. It has been’ 
said that all his knowledge of history was 
taken from the plays] of Shakespeare. 
Chief Justice Willes went once to Lord 
Carteret for help to make his friend Clive 
a king’s counsel. Carteret answered: 
“What is it to me who is a judge or who 
isa bishop? It is my business to make 
kings and emperors, and to maintain the 
balance of Europe.” “Then,” said the 
chief justice, “ those who want to be bish- 
ops and judges will go elsewhere.” They 
did goelsewhere. Pitt had the same lofty 
contempt for patronage, and so the job- 
bing Duke of Newcastle’s levée was well 
attended by lawyers and ecclesiastics who 
wanted to be bishops and judges. 

Lord Carteret’s assistance, when presi- 
dent of the Council, to Pitt during the 
Seven Years’ War was invaluable, for no 
one knew so well the characters of the 
princes and statesmen of the Continent. 
Pitt, when Lord Chatham, acknowledged 
this in a speech made in the year 1770, 
when he spoke of Lord Carteret as “that 
great man,” and added, “I feel a pride in 
declaring that to his patronage, to his 
friendship and é#struction, 1 owe what- 
ever lam.” They were two of the great- 
est statesmen England ever possessed. 
They thought not of themselves but their 
country. To use the language of Macau- 
lay, they loved England as an Athenian 
loved the city of the violet crown, as a 
Roman loved the city of the seven hills. 

We must write a few words about Lord 
Carteret’s temper, which was unexampled 
inits serenity. We had always thought 
the Duke of Marlborough’s temper mar- 
vellous, but Lord Carteret surpassed him. 
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There is an anecdote told of the duke, 
that riding one day with the prince Eu- 
gene, a storm of rain came on, and they 
sent for their cloaks. Prince Eugene re- 
ceived his immediately. Marlborough’s 
servant did not appear for some time. 
The duke asking why he did not bring the 
cloak before, the answer was sulkily giv- 
en: “I came as soon as I could.” The 
duke turned to Prince Eugene and said, 
“ Now I would not have that fellow’s tem- 
per for the whole world.” There are two 
stories told of Lord Carteret’s wonderful 
ood nature. After a speech made by 

ord Carteret in the House of Lords 
against Walpole, Lord Aylesford came up 
and attacked him for his moderation. 
“ By ——, Carteret, I know not what you 
mean by this ; but whatever you mean, you 
will not find it easy to get any party to 
trust you again. I amsure I will not, and 
where you will find fools who will, I don’t 
know. By ——, Carteret, we all know 
you!” Lord Carteret turned to those who 
were sitting by him, and only said with 
cheerful unconcern, “ Poor Aylesford is 
really angry.” Lord Aylesford belonged 
to the quarrelsome Finch family, who 
frequented Lord Carteret’s house as a 
neutral territory, and used to talk to each 
other through him. Lord Carteret was 
careless about money affairs, and a trades- 
man put an execution in his house and 
seized his carriage-horses. Lord Carteret 
met the man in the hall, was very polite to 
him, and continued his custom ever after- 
wards. 

When Lord Carteret was dying, Lord 
Chesterfield said, ‘When he dies, the 
best head in England dies too, take it for 
ali and all.” Lord Carteret in his lifetime 
had gloriously fulfilled the promise |.eld 
out by the proud motto of his ancient 
family, “ Loyal devoir.” It will be well 
for the statesmen of the present time if at 
the end of their career these two words 
can be inscribed truly on their tombs. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE OXUS BRIDGE. 


THE ferry on “the lone Chorasmian 
stream ” which, according to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s strayed reveller, the gods could 
see, will be replaced before long by a 
wooden bridge. The horses “strongl 
swimming ” that towed the ferry-boat will 
make way for a locomotive, directed not 
by “a chief with shout and shaken spear,” 
but by a Russian engine-driver. The 





cowering merchants in long robes will be 
huddled together in a railway carriage. 
Some interesting letters have been pub- 
lished in Paris newspapers describing the 
construction of the bridge over the Oxus 
near Charjui. The town of Charjui itself 
is eight or nine miles to the south of the 
river; and round the Russian barracks 
and workshops, which are located only a 
short distance from the bank, a new settle- 
ment has grown up, called by the Rus- 
sians the town of Amu Darya. The bridge 
will be a wooden one, two miles eight 
hundred and fifty-five yards long, sup- 
ported on no fewer than two hundred piers, 
each consisting of five piles. General An- 
nenkoff declares that his bridge will be 
open for traffic by the beginning of the 
new year. It will then be possible to 
transport across the Oxus the rolling- 
stock and other railway material which 
now lies accumulated on the left bank. 
According to the letters written from the 
Oxus a month ago, one hundred piles had 
been sunk and over thirty yards of the 
bridge were already finished. With steam- 
hammers working on four different points 
at once the whole will, no doubt, be fin- 
ished within the time mentioned. 

The correspondents who tell us about 
the bridge also describe the launch of a 
river steamboat, the Tsar, on the clay- 
laden waters of the Oxus, close to the 
temporary terminus of the railway. The 
ceremony began with a religious service, 
to which the soldiers of the Turkestan 
line battalion stationed at Charjui listened 
with bare heads. “If Russian troops,” 
the French visitor observes, *‘ ever cross 
the Himalayas, their officers will do well 
to shorten these open-air services.” The 
Tsar is one hundred feet long and twenty- 
two feet in beam, and draws only two and 
one-half feet of water. A sister boat, the 
Tsarina, was to be launched in a few 
weeks’ time. The shallow draught of 
these vessels will enable the one to de- 
scend the river to Khiva and the other 
to ascend to Kilif and probably, we are 
told and can well believe, to Badakshan. 
When the Tsar had been safely launched, 
amid the hourras frénétiques of the spec- 
tators, a number of distinguished guests, 
including General Annenkoff and the Bo- 
kharan governor of Charjui, were enter- 
tained at a banquet by the engineer Butz, 
under whose supervision the two steam- 
ers, Which had been made in parts at St. 
Petersburg, were put together on the 
banks of the Oxus. 

The completion of this bridge over the 
Oxus and of the railway to Samarkand 
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will prepare the way for events which are 
likely to prove important. It will soon 
become no longer possible for the Rus- 
sians to tolerate even the shadow of inde- 
pendence which has been left to Bokhara. 
So long as the Turkestan district to the 
east was cut off from Russia proper by 
wide deserts, -only crossed by difficult 
roads, the formal annexation of the State 
would have been a waste of envrgy. But 
the situation is changed. The Russian 
garrisons in Samarkand and Tashkend 
will now now be connected by rail with 
the base on the Caspian ; and the embar- 
rassments that would arise from the pro- 
longed existence of a semi-independent 
territory wedged in between Russian pos- 
sessions on either side are too awkward to 
be ignored. Russia cannot go on holding 
Merv and Samarkand with a native State 
intervening much longer. A pretext for 
complete annexation will be easily found 
in disputes about the railway which the 
Usbegs already regard with disfavor, just 
as they disliked the construction of a tele- 
graph iine. Some more or less unexpected 
outrage, committed by a few fanatics, will 
be avenged by the advance of a force 
from Samarkand; and the country which 
has been allowed till now to stand in the 


DEATH RITEs IN INDIA. —It is but a few 
years ago that certain officials in Calcutta 
erected a large oven, in which the bodies of 
the Hindoos might be rapidly cremated; but 
this wholesome mode of consuming was re- 
jected as heterodox; yet still, on dark nights, 
and at the stated places on the holy river, 
from Calcutta upward to Benares, may be 
seen the solemn flames that reduce the dead 
to ashes, and may be heard, on the still air of 
the Indian sky, the wailings that tell of sorrow 
and separation. The Mohammedan in India, 
as elsewhere, buries his dead; but the Hin- 
doo commits their ashes to Father Gunga, 
amid the waters of which they are supposed 
to be restored to participate in happier scenes 
than earth can present —a portion of mythol- 
ogy too vast to be entered on here. To be 
without a son to close one’s eyes is to ensure 
another period of probation — and perhaps a 
degrading one — in this world; hence the law 
of adoption, to which we have had so often to 
refer. To die in Benares is to secure immor- 
tality ; and to die on the banks of the Ganges 
—the highway to heaven—is essential to 
everlasting joy. Hence on the burning Ghaut 


at Calcutta may be seen at times six or seven 
bodies, each on its pile of wood — often of 
the most costly description, if the people be 
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same relation to the Tashkend govern- 
ment as Bhawalpur, or perhaps Cashmere, 
stands to us, will be swallowed up without 
much trouble or ceremony. The ground 
will then be clear for for further action, 
Of course it is quite possible for Russia 
even now to move troops to Kilif or 
Kulab, or anywhere along the right bank 
of the Oxus, without the least fear of op- 
position. But this is not all she wants, 
even for her present purpose. She must 
be free to station her troops anywhere 
in Bokhara without the risk of exciting 
suspicion, or at any rate without the 
inconvenience of being asked tiresome 
questions. There will then be nothing to 
prevent the exercise of a strong pressure 
on Afghan Turkestan south of the Oxus; 
and Maimena, Andkhui, Balkh, and Tash- 
kurghan will be within easy range of Rus- 
sian influence or, if need be, interference. 
Only the other day a Russian paper no- 
ticed with frank satisfaction the weakness 
of the ameer Abdur Rahman’s garrisons 
at these points. Should the central power 
at Cabul cease for a moment to be felt 
north of the Hindoo Koosh, Russia’s op- 
portunity will have come, and she will be 
ready to seize it. 


wealthy — surrounded by officiating Brahmins 
and mourning friends. The Parsees dispose 
otherwise of their dead. On a hill in the 
island of Bombay (called by the Europeans 
Malabar Hill) stand, all within a short dis- 
tance of each other, the churchyard of the 
Christians, the cemetery of the Mussulman, 
the place where the Hindoos cremate their 
dead, and the Tower of Silence, where the 
Parsees leave theirs uncoffined, to be devoured 
by the birds of the air. It is a lofty, square 
enclosure, without roof or covering of any 
kind. Huge, bloated vultures and kites, 
gorged with human flesh, throng lazily the 
summit of the lofty wall surrounding the stone 
pavement, which is divided into three com- 
partments, wherein the corpses of men, of 
women, and of children are laid apart, and all 
nude as they came into the world. Some rel- 
ative or friend anxiously watches, at a short 
distance, to ascertain which eye is first plucked 
out by the birds; and from thence it is in- 
ferred whether the soul of the departed is 
happy or miserable. The Parsees regard with 
horror the Hindoo method of disposing of the 
dead, by throwing the bodies or ashes into 
rivers; yet their own custom is even more 
repugnant to the feelings of the Europeans in 
India. Cassell’s Illustrated History of India. 
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THE CENTURY CO’S SUGGESTIONS. 


A Year's Subscription to The Century. 


A gift that reminds one of the donor twelve times a year. The volume just 
beginning will contain “ Lincoln in the War,” Kennan’s papers on “ Siberia and the 
Exile System,” novels and novelettes by Eggleston, Cable, Stockton, and others, 
papers on English Cathedrals, a series on Iréland, papers on Sports in the West 
papers on Musical Subjects, etc., etc., etc. Price $4.00 a year. 


A Year's Subscription to St. Nicholas. 


As the Chester (England) Courant says, “ It is at the very head of all illustrated 
magazines for young people in Europe or America” The new year begins with 
November, and among the writers will be Mrs. Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Joel Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, J. T. Trowbridge, and H. H. 
Boyesen. Price $3.00 a year. It is “a liberal education in itself.” 
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Some Miscellaneous Books. 


Frank R. Stockton’s novel, “The Hundredth Man,” has just been issued in 
attractive book form at $1.50. Mr. Stockton’s novelette, “ The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,” is published at 50 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth. A 
new edition of the poems of R. W. Gilder has recently been issued in attractive paper 
covers and in cloth. We publish “ Sport with Gun and Rod,” a cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican sport, richly illustrated, price $400: “The Imperial Dictionary,” the great 
English encyclopedic lexicon, 4 vols, cloth $20.00, half- Russia $25.00; “ The Life of: 
William Lloyd Garrison,” 2 vols., cloth, $5.00; “The Life and Times of Samuel 
Bowles,” 2 vols., $3.00; the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s “The Pharaohs of the Bondage 
and the Exodus,” paper 50 cents, cloth $1.00; “ The Art of Pheidias,” a beautiful 
art book, by Prof. Waldstein, etc., etc. 

A handsome gift is a richly bound copy of the hymn and tune book used in 
church by the recipient. We publish “ Songs for the Sanctuary,” “ Laudes Domini,” 
“ Spiritual Songs,” and other popular books of this character. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


“ The Brownies ; their Book,” by Palmer Cox, is one of the great attractions this 
season ($1.50). Other popular Christmas books include: “St. Nicholas Songs,” 
the beautiful collection of songs by American composers ($2.00); “ The Boys’ Book 
of Sports ” ($2.50); bound volumes of St. Nicholas Magazines, royal gift books, in 
two parts — 1,000 pages ($4.00); “ Baby World,” stories, rhymes, and pictures for 
the little children, edited by Mary Mapes Dodge ($1.00). 


*,* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or they will be sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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THE DECEMBER CENTURY 


Includes the following among its special features : 


Prison Life of the Russian Revolutionists, 


By George Kennan, fully explaining the wrongs which have called forth among the youth of Russia their 
hatred of the Government, and deta:ling with great interest the methods of the Government in arresting 
Revolutionists. Incidents of the most tragic character are given. This is one of Mr. Kennan’s papers 
prefatorv to his series on ‘‘ Siberia” which is about to appear in THE CENTURY. Of the first of these 
articles the Christian [ntelligencer says, “It is doubtful whether a paper of equal importance will be 
found in any other monthly magazine in this country or Europe.” 


The Inauguration of Lincoln, 
Described by his private secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, — the journey from Springfield to 


Washington, including the secret night journey through Baltimore, — the inauguration ceremonies, etc., 
with the full text of the inaugural address, and the changes suggested by Mr. Seward and others. 


“The Dusantes,” by Frank R. Stockton. 


The first part of a new novelette to be complete in three numbers of THe CENTURY, Other fiction 
in this number includes the second installments of the new, illustrated 


Novels by Eggleston and Cable, 


respectively, ‘* The Graysons: A Story of Illinois,” and “ Au Large,” one of Mr. Cable’s most charming 
tales of the Louisiana Acadians. ‘There is also a short story, “ After the War,” illustrated. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa System 


is intelligently discussed in two short papers, — ‘‘ Opinions of a Teacher,” by Theo. F. Seward, the 
president of the American Tonic Sul-Fa Association, and “ Opinions of a Critic,” by H. E. Krehbiel, of 
the N. Y. Tribune. 


The Sea of Galilee. 


Students of the present International Sunday-School Lessons will be 
especially attracted to this interesting’ descriptive paper, by Edward L. 
Wilson, illustrated with seventeen engravings reproduced from the author’s 
photographs. 


Other Important Papers 


in this issue of THE CENTURY include: ‘‘ Notes on Parisian Newspapers,” 
by Brander Matthews, with portraits of Clémenceau, Sarcey, Kochefort, 
and others; ‘* Durham Cathedral,” beautifully illustrated with Pennell’s 
pictures ; ‘‘ The United Churches of the United States,” an essay by Prof. 
Chas. W. Shields ; “ Pictorial Successes of Mr. Irving’s Faust,” by Joseph 
and Elizabeth Pennell, with a brief paper on the acting in the same play. 
The poems are by Walt Whitman, Rose Hawthorne Lathrup, and others. 


Prices, etc. 


All dealers sell it. This is the season to subscribe ; prices 
$4.00 a year, 35 centsanumber. By a special offer, new sub 
scribers beginning with Nov. can have the twelve preceding 
numbers to begin the Lincoln Life with a year’s subscription 
for $6.00, the back numbers bound, with subscription, $7.50. 

ye ql We are reprinting back numbers (one 
eee 4% of them the 253d thousand) for this 
<<, «Offer. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE LIST OF 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


or 


ODES AND SONNETS OF KEATS. WITH PHOTOGRAVURES. 
From Denaee by Will H. Low. Uniform with “ Lamia.” Folio, Extra cloth, $15.00. 
Japanese silk, $25.00. Morocco, $25.00. 


LAMIA. WITH PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By John Keats. Designs by Will H. Low. The favorite of the Holiday Art Books. Folio. 
Printed on plate paper, and containing 40 Reproductions in Photogravure from Original 
Drawings. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, $15.00. Elegantly bound in Japanese 
silk, $25.00. Morocco, $25.00. 


FAUST. WITH ETCHINGS. 
The Legend and the Poem. By W.S. Walsh. Illustrated by Hermann Faber. 8vo. 
a in cloth, gilt, $8.00. Ivory surface, $8.50. Alligator, $8.50. Morocco, $4.50. Tree 
calf, $7.50, 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. WITH ETCHINGS. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated  # M. M. Taylor. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00. 
Ivory surface, $3.50. Alligator, $3.50. orocco, $4.50, Tree calf, $7.50. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. WITH ETCHINGS. 
By Elizabeth Wetherell. Complete in one volume. Illustrated by Frederick Dielman, 
Cabinet 8vo. Printed on laid paper. Cloth extra, $2.50. 


FROM PHARAOH TO FELLAH. 
By C. Moberley a Seas of the London Times). An Important Work on 
Egypt, consisting of pages of text, and with numerous Illustrations by George Mont- 
| va ——— by Charles Barbant. Quarto. Handsomely and elaborately bound in 
ne cloth, $5.00, ; 


THREE POEMS. WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Royal 8vo. Extra cloth, $6.00. Ivory surface, $6.00. Full tree calf, $10.00. 


EUDORA. A TALE OF LOVE. 
By M. B. M. Toland, author of “gle and the Elf,” “Iris,” etc. A beautiful gift volume. 
ith charming Illustrations by H. Siddons Mowbray and W. Hamilton Gibson. Also 


Decorations in the Text by L. S. Ipsen. Cloth extra, full gilt, $2.50, Vellum, gilt top, 
rough edges, $2.50. Ivory surface, $3.00. Full morocco, $3.00. 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY, AND OTHER TALES OUT OF FAIRY-LAND. 
z S ae Michell, M.D. Illustrated by F.S. Church and H. Siddons Mowbray. 4to. 
oth extra, $1.50. 


IDA WAUGH’S ALPHABET BOOK. 
** For little ones, who, if they look, 
Will find their letters in this book.”’ 
Verses by Amy E. Blanchard. Attractively Illustrated. Printed in two colors, on heav 
plate paper. Large 4to. 9x1lineches. Bound in a handsomely [lluminated Cover, $1.00. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
A Poem. By T. Buchanan Read. An Ele pores Mena agg os octavo volume, uniform with 
the Artists’ Edition of Gray’s “‘ Elegy” and Goldsmith’s “‘ Hermit,” Cloth, $3.00. Alligator, 
$3.50. Morocco, gilt, $4.50. Tree calf, $7.50. 


THE HERMIT. WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
A Ballad. By Oliver Goldsmith. oe. Illustrated with full-page and incidental 
Drawings by Walter Shirlaw. Engraved by Fred. Juengling. Uniform with the Artists’ 
Edition of Gray’s “Elegy,” and Read’s “Closing Scene.” Cloth, $3.00. Alligator, $3.50. 
Morocco, gilt, $4.50. Tree calf, extra, $7.50, 

THROUGH SPAIN. WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Peninsula. By 8S. P. Scott. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Square 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, and rough edges, $5.00. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE; OR, IND AND HER PEARL. 
By Joseph Moore, Jr., F.R.G.S., author of “Outlying Europe and the Nearer Orient.” 
Profusely Illustrated with 50 Phototypes selected by George Herbert Watson. Crown 8vo, 
Appropriately bound in extra cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 
By Laurence Sterne. Illustrated with 12 full-page Photogravures and 220 megs in the 
text OF. Maurice Leloir. New Edition, at a reduced price. Small 4to, Extra cloth, gilt 
P, $3.00, 


4@ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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Euglish Kditions at Half Price. 


HE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
beg to announce that with January, 1888, they will 
furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of 


No American, desirous of keeping 
vielen Century, abreast of the times, can afford to 
be without these three great En- 
4 glish Monthly Reviews. Their con- 
Ol CM Porat Review tributors comprise the foremost and 
9 ablest writers of the World, and 
F i {| i their contents treat of the latest 
ii Iq l ew. and most important phases of mod- 
ern thought. 
Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. 


Fai Hi Review We take great pleasure in announcing that 
| ° from January 1, 1888, we shall resume ex- 
" clusive control in America of these two 
Quarterly Review great English Quarterlies, furnishing sub- 
e  scribers with original sheets. 

* s Under an arrangement with the English 
Scottish pana publisher, we assume exclusive control of 

* the American issue, in original sheets. 

















Is the leading and most popular monthly of 


VATA i] rine Great Britain. The tone of its articles is 
He \| Mm i d{ A le unexceptionable, rendering it most desirable 


for the Home Circle. 


Terms: $3.00 each; any two, any three, $8.00; all four, $10.50. 


; j FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, (887. 
ny mins dt Bye This Review will continue faithful to its mission as an 
* organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 
philosophical and religious questions. 


Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per Number, 
shakespeariana. —AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
— to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 
ess of the Shakespearian world; to en- 
courage the influence of iichennane reading, and to offer suggestive 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 


specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
tist, and the student of general literature. 


Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 


OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS. . 
—~ IN FX No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER. 
Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 


All- Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada. 


keanard Seett Publication Ca., 


Sau’t, P. Farrsx, Treas. 1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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St. Picholas x x 
* for Girls and Boys. 


* %* Critedbp Darp Mapes Dodge, x x 


OW comes the season when we must consider 
what magazines we are to take next year. 
The older people decide this question: they 
may be interested in the histories and nov- 
els in the grown-up magazines, but do they 
think enough of the young folks in the 
house? What are the children from five to 
= fifteen years of age reading? Consider the 
tremendous moral and educational influence exerted by such 
a periodical as ST. NICHOLAS, in which the leading writers 
and artists of the world meet the children once a month. 
The Graphic recently said: 
* Che family without it is onlp half-hlessed.” 

It interests, amuses, and at the same time keeps the 
thoughts of its readers in the best channels, The Hartford 
Courant says: ‘‘ How efficient a thing in our civilization such a 
magazine would be if it came to the majority of the children 
in this country!” and at $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, } 


St. Picholas costs less than a cent a day. - 
See Christmas number. The Century Co. 33 E. 17th St. N.Y. 
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LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 











from the en 


1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 
met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
colu.an octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive torm, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, — Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Polltical Information, 
tire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost IEiiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiInNniromns. 


“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous FP ry of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a oomereenere and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 

roachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
Ss in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best — of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. !t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for — favor. . nd repository of the 
literature of the age.’ — New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LivinG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

* Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
om spremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orld. 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivINnG Ace. All branches of literary activit 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely prin 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keepi 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopa 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘The ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — The Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“ It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
ofters a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THE Livinc AGe leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 


=- Times. 

“It Saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines 
but who still wish to keep ———s well informed 

ay.” pa 


upon the questions of the Advance, 
Chicago. 

= Tt furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

** At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
eal, scientific. philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. f 7 

“It is unequalled.”— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ Itis absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 
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